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The President of the Girl Scouts answers the first two ques- 
tions herself; then she, in turn, asks each member of a 
troop,"“Why are you a Girl Scout?” Here are their answers 


By 
LOU HENRY HOOVER 


“Well,” replied Edith 
promptly, ‘I can tell you just 


ONG ago, your Editor 
asked me to write an 


article for this number 


of the magazine which com- 
memorates the twenty-fifth anniversary of Girl Scouting. She 
suggested ‘it might be called, “What is a Girl Scout?” or 
“Who are the Girl Scouts ?” 

The time for which she wanted it was so far away that I 


said, “Oh, certainly. I should be delighted to.” And that 
was that, in September. 

But just around the corner was the Girl Scout Convention— 
a wonderful time for two weeks if one goes to all the pre- 
liminaries and aftermaths, as I did. There followed two 
rather long automobile trips—and some little ones. And an 
immense amount of accumulated Girl Scout mail to answer. 
And football games, and Thanksgiving, , And visitors. And 
various othet preoccupying periods. 

Then suddenly it was time to mail the article, and I had 
quite forgotten it! 

“What is a Girl Scout? Who are the Girl Scouts?” Four 
hundred thousand of them! Gay, fascinating, busy, serious. 

What should I write about them, anyway? A history? A 
dissertation? A plea? A prophecy? Ah—if there were only 
time to write it up in story form! A real story! 

Into the room where I sat puzzling, came my neighbor, 
Edith, on some errand, for a Book or paper. 

“Where are you going now, Edith?” 

“To my Girl Scout meeting.” 

Inspiration! 

“Edith,” I asked, ‘Show did you come to be a Girl Scout ?” 


exactly how it happened, but 
it would take rather a long 
time,” and she glanced at her watch. 

“I will take you down to your meeting,” I said, “and you 
can tell me on the way. Is it at the Girl Scout Little House ?” 

"No, indeed,” she gasped, giving me her irresistible little 
grin, “I quite forgot you didn’t know. It’s in your garden! 
You know they are moving the Little House to the other side 
of the park, so we couldn't meet there for a week or two. 
You were away, but we asked your sister and she said you 
wouldn't mind a bit.” 

‘Most propitious circumstance,” I exclaimed, getting more 
inspiration. ‘“We'll just go out through the kitchen and 
gather up enough red apples to go around, and then find the 
gathering troop.” 

And there they were, under the acacia trees—half of them 
—just standing around chatting as they waited for the others 
who came along shortly. 

As they took their time settling down on the grass, in sun- 
shine or in shade as the inclination moved each, I repeated to 
myself Mrs. Stoddard’s question, “Who are the Girl Scouts ?” 

Well, here they were. This lot were High School girls, a 
cross-section of the whole of our little town. Daughters of 
business and professional men and women were there, some 
of the most successful ones in town and some of the more un- 
fortunate ones who, from one piece of hard luck or poor 
judgment after another, had had a stern and sometimes a 
bitter struggle. There were girls who had most of life's little 
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pleasures showered upon them, perhaps too many for their 
own best good, to whom Scouting gave just one more joyous 
afternoon; there were girls from homes where nickels were 
counted so carefully that Scouting was the outstanding recrea- 
tion of the week; and there were a few girls from nearby 
ranches. There was the daughter of a carpenter, of a plumber, 
of the widowed dressmaker who had made the very dress I 
had on; there were two sisters whose widowed mother clerked 
in our one small department store and whose courage and 
ingenuity in bringing up her little family was the admira- 
tion of the town. 

Coming across the lawn was the daughter of the principal 
of the High School which all the girls in the troop attended ; 
and the petted darling of the same school’s sturdy janitor 
was already munching her apple as she showed a companion 
how to draw the figure for a puzzling proposition in plane 
geometry. 

Pretty girls and plain girls, strong girls and delicate girls, 
clever girls and dull girls, industrious, persevering girls and 
lazy girls, inherently generous, helpful girls and inherently 
selfish ones—all were there. 
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Brownell’s shoulder, so I put my question next to Eunice. 
“I only joined last year,” she explained, almost shyly, 
“after we moved here from Marshland. I didn’t have any 
friends here at all, and I was lonely at first, after school and 
week-ends. Everyone was very friendly when we actually 
bumped into each other. And I liked the girls in the glee 
club and on the newspaper staff, and those I met when we 
played tennis or swam in the gym hour. But still I was 
pretty lonely and didn’t have enough to do. And it was 
secing this troop starting off on a Saturday hike that made me 
crazy to join them, I thought this was such a lovely country, 
and you couldn't half see it dashing across in an auto. And 
I was always wanting to get out and climb up little canyons, 
or run across fields, and get off the highways. Or to ask 
questions about the trees and flowers and birds. So I just 
asked Miss Green at school if there was any way I could join, 
or any better way of seeing the country and learning all about 
it. I suppose she told some of the girls, because the next 
weck they asked me. And I think it’s perfectly swell,’ she 
added, “especially the hiking and nature part.” 
“How about you, Helen?’ 





As I observed these girls, 
while doing justice to my own 
apple, I thought of other troops 
in our town, and scores of 
others I knew scattered over the 
country. I said to myself that 
the answer to that question 
“Who are the Girl Scouts?’ is 
that they are girls of many dif- 
ferent types, from country and 
small town and city, all over 
our land. They gather them- 
selves together in groups as 
Girl Scouts because there is 





something they want that Girl 
Scouts have, or do. What that 
may be furnishes the answer to 
the other question, “What are 


the Girl Scouts?’ Perhaps, in- 
dividually, the answer would 
best come to the question, “Why 
are they Girl Scouts?” 

I dropped on the grass, too, 
where the trunk of one of the 
acacias made a good back, and 
spoke to Mary Jane, who was 
sitting in the sunshine some 
yards away, so a number of the 
others would be a part of any 
conversation that might de- 
velop. 

“Mary Jane, why did you 
want to be a Girl Scout in the first place ? Do you remember ?”’ 

She was very determined, and I knew that she had definite 
answers to almost everything. The answer came promptly. 

“Oh, I wanted to do a lot of things with a lot of girls, Mrs. 
Hoover. I haven't any sisters, you know, just a little brother, 
and I'd always played I lived in a great big family, with a lot 
of sisters. Some way I thought I didn’t get enough of other 
children, playing around our homes with just two or three 
at a time, and sometimes formal birthday parties. And there 
was never half enough free time at school. So, when I was in 
the seventh grade and someone began talking about forming 
a Girl Scout troop, I plunged right in and was a charter 
member.” 

‘And found what you wanted ?’’ I ventured. 

“I sure did,” replied Mary Jane. Then, with a wave of her 
hand indicating the surrounding score or more of girls, ‘Look 
at “em!” 

She finished her gesture with her hand almost on Eunice 


MRS. HOOVER AND HER LOYAL FRIEND, WEGIE 


I asked next. “Have you found 
what you wanted with the Girl 
Scouts—and what made you 
want to join them ?” 

“T sure have,” emphasized 
husky Helen. “And you'll 
shriek with joy when you know 
what it is—or was. I wanted to 
do good in the world! I wanted 
to join the Children’s Crusade. 
I wanted to have a Round Table 
with a lot of lovely knightly 
rules and regulations, a strict 
code of honor—and rescue peo- 
ple in distress!” She chuckled 
deeply, and a ripple of merri- 
ment ran over the group. Helen 
had been, without a doubt, the 
greatest tomboy of them all in 
the years gone by, and more 
than a trace of it still cropped 
up frequently. 

“Well,” she went on good- 
humoredly, ‘I think heaps of 
girls our age, and right down to 
the primaries, have-a tremen- 
dous urge toward what they sec 
vaguely as the higher things of 
life. Ideals and all, you know. 
And, in most families and 
schools, there isn’t much oppor- 
tunity to exercise such impulses. 
Parents and teachers don’t recognize them enough, or aren't 
articulate on the subject.’ (My, how these High School 
students do pick up words—and thoughts! One of them 
will begin to murmur words about “the philosophy of the 
movement,” and “the ratiocination of group activities” 
shortly.) 

“Yes, it sure was the Laws and the Promise and all that 
which got me most,” chimed in a voice from the far edge of 
the group, who were nearly all near enough to be listening 
now, and quiet enough. 

“And the doing good deeds,” went on Helen. “Not just 
the little things around home, like helping Katie with the 
dishes and winding Grannie’s wool. But the doing bigger 
things together. I never got such a thrill in my life as I did 
that first time we took Christmas things to the Convalescent 
Home and sang carols to the children!” 

“Oh, and do you remember the kick we got out of going to 
the Red Cross rooms, that next (Continued on page 50) 
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MRS. EDEY AT .HER 
DESK AT NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


S I look at the title of this article, story, or “thesis” — 
A call it what you will—I wonder if any movement, or 
any person, ever really grows up. It is the day after 
Christmas, and I wish that you could see the treasures that 
came out of my stocking. Yes, my stocking, and I say it 
without shame. They are principally an assortment of ani- 
mals, china and otherwise, binds for the most part, and they 
are grouped about a charming Italian figure of Saint Francis, 
my favorite saint. In my sitting room is my own Christmas 
tree—not a very grown-up one, to be sure, but gay with tiny 
colored balls and wooden angels blowing trumpets—and under 
it stands my unique treasure, a Hungarian Christmas gift, a 
pear, whose side opens to show a tiny figure of the Virgin 
holding the Christ Child, and all beautifully made out of wax. 
Would you say I was grown up? Never! And I don't be- 
lieve anyone is—not really. I should be, for I have been in 
Girl Scouting nearly twenty years, and I was over forty when I 
started! (I tell you all these secrets to prove my point.) 

Girl Scouting in those early days was, in many ways, differ- 
ent from what it is now. It was very young then, feeling 
its way along, taking some fearful tumbles. Many bumps and 
bruises kept appearing and disappearing. One of the most 
trying obstacles in every one’s path, in those early days, was 
the flag of our country. An odd obstacle, wasn't it? But, 
when you stop to think, you'll see what I mean. To be a 
Tenderfoot, in 1918, you had to draw the American flag to 
scale! Now this took a knowledge of fractions—and many 
a perspiring little candidate and many a trembling would-be 
leader fell before them, It looked, at one time, as though my 
career in Girl Scouting was going to be as brief as the passing 
of a meteor, and much less brilliant, for “Math” in any of 
its forms has never been my strong point; but, somehow, we 
all overcame the obstacle—and oh, the joy and relief of find- 
ing the measurements correct and being able to relax and paint 
the stripes! 

Then, in those days, we were obliged to write the words of 
the first and last verse of the National Anthem with correct 
punctuation. ‘‘Oh, say!’’—exclamation point, “can you see,” 
—comma, etc. And, again, great were the falls over the 
position of said punctuation. But then came wise counselors 
who showed us that what we wanted, really, was a bursting 
pride in our country which carried our voices even to the 


Our National Commissioner delves into 
her rich memories of our twenty-five years 
a-growing, for this anniversary issue 


GIRL SCOUTING 
GROWS UP.... by 


BIRDSALL OTIS EDEY 


highest pinnacles of The Star Spangled 
Banner, and a love of our flag that made 
us know its dimensions, not by rote and 
measure, but by its meaning which is en- 
graved on every loyal American’s heart. 
So we left all that behind: and, with it, 
went drilling—which, while it was fun to 
some, seemed a game better suited to the defenders of our 
country; and khaki, which faded dreadfully and was imprac- 
tical as well as unbecoming. And, for the leaders and those 
of us who travel about the country, those big brimmed hats 
were hard to pack, so out they went with the khaki, and in 
came our present lovely, gray-green uniforms, so easy and so 
pretty. No wonder we are proud to be eligible to wear them. 
Then, in those early days, we wrote the Laws and Promise 
for our Tenderfoot test. It seemed more difficult than saying 
them, and I remember that one little girl in my troop asked 
me anxiously if spelling counted. Again we have learned 
that doing and feeling are more important than the written 
word, We try to live our laws instead of writing them. 
When I first went to camp, the beautiful situations were 
marred by the way the camps were laid out. That was be- 
cause we used military camps as models, with tents in straight 
rows like houses in a street. It has been part of our growing 
that our camp-sites today are chosen with an eye to beauty as 
well as comfort, that our tents and shacks are so placed that 
each one has its special charm—its tree, or glimpse of moun- 
tain or ravine—and that, while they are near enough together 
for comfort and sociability, they have a certain privacy, to 
which the unit plan adds so greatly. 


REMEMBER the days when, if we met a counselor in 

camp, we saluted her briskly where now we wave or shout 
our greeting—and I remember when “morning colors’ and 
“retreat” were most formal ceremonies for which we donned 
hats and full uniform. Now we greet our early morning 
flag raising and our lovely ‘‘retreat”’ as a tribute to the day and 
evening, to the camps, and to our loyalty to both, and to the 
land we serve. 

During my lifetime in Girl Scouting I have seen three 
handbooks: one—and it is our highly prized treasure at Head- 
quarters—so lovingly written by our dear founder, Juliette 
Low ; one rewritten from hers and added to—or “‘let down”’ to 
suit our longer legs; and a new one that has not only been let 
out and let down, but trimmed and embellished to suit our 
more sophisticated years. And this seems to be the place in 
my story for me to speak especially of Juliette Low, that 
brilliant, lovable creature, whose courageous, cheerful person- 
ality runs through all of my (Continued on page 43) 
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“( "Corpor just how good a hunting dog is Byng?” 
Corporal Jimmy Howell of the Military Police 
Company looked surprised, but he answered the 
provost marshal’s question promptly. 

‘The best in the world, sir.” 

“That's a lot of territory,” Captain Rae answered as he 
stroked the sleck head of the big liver-and-white springer 
spaniel who stood between them. 

“Byng has done more toward preserving game on the 
reservation than toward killing it, sir, but he’s a real hunter,” 

“Do you think he’s good enough to win the All-Age 
Springer Stake in the spaniel field trial that the Tacoma 
Spaniel Club is holding weck after next?” 

“Well—I don’t know, sir. He's never been tried at that 
trick stuff.” 

“Try him out right away. The Tacoma people have sold 
the idea to General Radnor, and he wants a big entry from 
the post, even if the entries have no chance of winning.” 

“Yes, sir, but—’ 

“Decidedly ‘but.’ We all know how well the Old Man 
takes defeat. If Byng enters, he’s got to win, partly because 
the General is entering his cocker, Midget.” 

“Midget! Why, she’s too tiny for field work.” 

“Of course. A twelve pound cocker has no chance against 
bigger, more rugged dogs. A win by Byng will soothe the 
general's feelings.” 

“T see, sir.” 

‘The entries don't close until next Friday, so you can de- 
cide later. But if he enters, he must win.” 

“Two weeks.” Corporal Howell's face was thoughtful, 
then he looked up. ‘He'll enter, sir,” he said. ‘And he'll 
win. I can teach Byng anything in two weeks, can't I, Byng?” 

The springer’s stump of a tail wagged vigorous approval. 

“You just bet your last dog biscuit we'll win, Old Timer,” 
the corporal went on, “but you've got to work the next two 
weeks. Luckily we know where every bird on the reservation 
is, so you'll get lots of practice.” 


All night it snowed. The morning of the field trial dawned 
bright and clear, but the course was blanketed with three 
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WITH A WILD, DISCORDANT CACKLING 
A COCK PHEASANT TOOK TO THE WING 
WHILE BYNG STOOD LIKE A _ STATUE 
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inches of white. Near the starting point sixty spaniels, cocker 
and springer, strained at their leashes, barking excitedly, or 
lay quietly at their masters’ feet, as their temperaments dic- 
tated. A gallery of over a thousand people milled around, 
waiting for the first brace to be put down. 

“All-Age springer handlers to the secretary's table, please!” 
blared the loud speaker. 

Corporal Howell turned to Byng, who was standing quict- 
ly at his side. 

“Sit, Byng!” he commanded. 

The springer sat at once, looking up eagerly. 

“Stay there,” the corporal said, then turned to Captain Rae. 
“He'll stay there until I come back—or call him, sir.” 

“Good dog,” the provost marshal said, stroking Byng’s 
head, then accompanied Howell to the secretary's table. 

“We're changing the program, gentlemen,” the secretary 
announced, ‘We expected to run the puppies first, but the 
judges think this snow will make the going too hard, so 
we're starting with the All-Age dogs. The first brace will go 
down in ten minutes. General Radnor, will you draw the 
braces and heats?” 

Slips bearing the name of each entry were placed in a hat 
and General Radnor stepped forward and drew two of them. 

“The first brace in the first heat,” the secretary said as he 
unfolded the slips, “will be Gypken Byng, owned and 
handled by Corporal James Howell of Fort Lewis, and 
Vashon Chum, owned and handled by Mr. J. C. Christopher 
of Portland. Take your dogs to the starting point, please.” 

“Vashon Chum!" General Radnor exclaimed in an under- 
tone to Captain Rae. “Isn't that the dog that won the big 
trial down in California last month?” 

“Yes, sir. He also took second in the American Champion- 
ship trial at Fisher's Island last year. I had no idea he'd be 
entered here.” 

General Radnor’s face clouded. 

“Of course, no one will expect a rank novice to make any 
sort of showing against an old campaigner like that; but, 
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even so, I hate to 
have our entry made 
a fool of. I regret 
I allowed Howell to 
enter him.” 

“Well,” Captain 
Rae said to him- 
self as the two 
officers walked to- 
ward the starting 
point, ‘maybe you 
do, but I don't— 
yet. I may be silly, 
but somehow I trust 
Byng to prove him- 
self.” 

Byng stood quiet- 
ly at Howell's side, 
but Vashon Chum, 
a medium-sized 
black-and-white 
dog, was straining eagerly at the leash. 

“The course is directly west, marked by white flags at the 
edges,’ the Marshal announced. “The dogs must be kept 
on the course. The heat will be thirty minutes. Are you 
ready, gentlemen ?” 

Howell and Christopher nodded. 

“Let them go!” 

As Christopher slipped his leash, Chum shot out like an 
arrow, but Byng, although quivering with eagerness, waited 
for Howell's command. 

“Hie on, Byng!’’ the corporal said. 

Byng raced out. Chum was already thirty yards in front of 
his handler and had swung off to one side, to quarter the 
ground for game. Twenty yards from the starting point was 
a little patch of broom. Byng passed it, then suddenly stiff- 
ened and turned back. He hesitated for a fraction of a sec- 
ond, then plunged into the cover. 

“That's Pad.” Captain Rae muttered with a frown. “He's 
working too close in. No, by George, wait! Oh, good dog!” 


AT HOWELL’S COMMAND BYNG SAT, 
STILL FIRMLY HOLDING THE BIRD 


Sp Antonge had held up one hand in signal to the judge. 
Byng was working systematically through the broom, 
With a 
cackling, a cock pheasant took wing. 


Suddenly he lunged forward. wild discordant 

Hup!"" Howell's voice cracked like a whip, but need- 
lessly. Not for nothing had he worked Byng relentlessly 
for the past fortnight. The spaniel stood like a statue while 
the pheasant rocketed away. Chum stood equally motionless. 
In the silence a gun roared as a blank cartridge was fired. 
Neither dog moved a muscle. A ripple of applause came 
from the gallery. 

At their handlers’ commands, both dogs started forward. 
Byng, in response to Howell's gesture, started straight up the 
course. Chum edged off in the direction the pheasant had 
flown, but a sharp blast of Christopher's whistle turned him 


before he reached the white flag marking the limit of the 


course. 

Captain Rae stole a side glance at General Radnor's face. 
It was wreathed in smiles, but with an undertone of uneasi- 
ness. The heat had still a long time to run. 

The captain smiled to himself. It was a bit of luck, he 
knew, for Byng to draw first blood, but his confidence had 
increased. He felt the trial was as good as won. 

Vashon Chum had other ideas. He had been caught nap- 
ping when he passed up a bird so close to the start, but the 
reverse put him on edge and he began to hunt in a way that 
was a revelation to those who had never seen a perfectly 
trained springer work in the field. 

Nor was Byng falling down. Equally with Chum he 
circled every bit of possible cover and worked it from the 
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far side, so as to flush any game he found over his handler, 
but twice Howell was forced to blow his whistle and com- 
mand, ‘Closer, Byng!” when the dog’s eagerness took him 
too far afield. 

Chum suddenly turned and worked back toward his 
handler, his nose close to the ground. Christopher raised his 
hand in warning, and a moment later there was a booming as 
a covey of mountain quail broke cover. They split into two 
bunches and sailed away. Both dogs stood motionless. 

At the command, “Hie on!’’ Chum started forward, but 
Byng ignored the command. Back and forth he quartered, 
coming closer to Howell, then froze into immobility as one 
lone bird, which had not flushed with the covey, rose and 
winged away. Captain Rae hugged himself. Byng had’ 
evened matters up with his older rival. 

Christopher and Chum followed the larger of the two 
bunches of birds, but Howell studied the ground. 

“They lit right on the edge of the course,” he muttered, 
“and I'll bet they've run a hundred yards. I'll take the 
smaller bunch.” 

Byng swung off obediently at Howell's command. He 
had marked the birds down, but they had scattered and run. 
Before he could locate them, from the other side of the 
course came a booming whir as the larger bunch were flushed 
by Chum. Howell had made a wrong guess. 

Byng searched eagerly and presently there was a whir as 
he flushed a single bird. A moment later, a second rose 
before him. 

There were five birds in the smaller bunch, and Byng 
found them all and sent them up, all but one directly toward 
his handler. It was nearly perfect work, but Chum had 
benefited by his handler’s better judgment and was well 
ahead. Before Byng sprung the last of the five quail, Chum 
had two pheasants and a ruffed grouse to his credit, with no 
faults scored against him. 

The end of the course was in sight and Howell strove to 
push Byng. The spaniel worked fast, but insisted on cover- 
ing the ground thoroughly, even though Chum, who was 
well ahead, had already been over it. Suddenly he sniffed 
eagerly and dashed to the left. (Continued on page 40) 


BYNG GENTLY LIFTED 
THE DRIPPING AND EX- 
HAUSTED COCKER FROM 
THE WATER AND BEGAN 
SWIMMING TO SHORE 
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tainly never painted one,’’ sighed Georgie Tucker, care- 

fully sliding her can of paint ahead of her as she inched 
sideways along the scaffold. From the occupants of the two 
stepladders that supported the scaffold came weary but fer- 
vent amens. 

Biffen—the initials of her name, ‘Bernice Felicity Newell,” 
sounded like that when you said them—climbed down, stiffly, 
and stood back several paces to admire their handiwork. ‘“'It's 
going to look grand,’’ she announced, pushing back her brown 
curls with an arm that was paint splashed from fingertips to 
shoulder. In contrast to Georgie’s taffy-haired, blue-eyed 
blondness, she was dark, with warm, friendly, brown eyes 
and a ready sympathy. 

“And wait till we have our housewarming!” put in red- 
headed Kit Bridges, applying a wide swath of creamy white 
paint with more enthusiasm than skill. 

A voice, masculine and unmistakably ironic, spoke from 
the sidewalk. ‘Well, well! The House Beautiful, as I live 
and breathe!” 

“Phooey !"’ cried Georgie inelegantly. ‘You'd better scat, 
Al Fleming, or we'll put you to work. And that goes for 
you, too, Tom Holland.” 

The two boys draped over the picket fence grinned in 
derision. “Work? Us?’ they exclaimed, pretending horror. 
“Besides,” added Al, “you're not working. You're just play- 
ing. Painting up a little two-by-four doll house to play in, 
and spending all your money on fancy furniture when there 
are hundreds of people in Duncannon who haven't enough 
to eat, or any clothes to wear.” 

Georgie swung around so violently that the scaffold, stout 
board though it was, jiggled perilously. ‘Well, they can't 
cat paint, or wear furniture!” she sputtered indignantly. 
“And, anyhow, Troop One earned every cent that’s gone 
into this house. 

“We've worked and saved,” she went on. “We've put on 
plays, and held cake sales, and sold candy. And we did with- 
out sodas and movies and summer camp. So what do we 
care what you, or anyone else, says about us?” 

Al shook his head. ‘No conscience at all,” he remarked. 
“Never a thought for all the unemployed house painters. 
Not a bit of sympathy for all the poor, starving families. Fine 
Girl Scouts you turned out to be!” 

Kit pointed a dripping paint brush at the boys. ‘You're 
just jealous, because your old Boy Scout Dugout is so ancient 
it’s falling to pieces.” 

“But we're making it do,” said Tom, with a maddening 
air of virtue. “We're not flaunting our affluence in the faces 
of those who are less fortunate than we are. We're not 
squandering money on pleasure.” And they went their way, 
grinning, before the girls could think of a sufficiently scath- 
ing reply. 

Geman blue eyes flashed fire, and her lips were set grim- 
ly as she turned back to her painting. “Squandering money, 
are we?” she muttered. 

“Don’t pay any attention to them,” counseled Biffen. 
“They were just talking.” 

‘And remember, he laughs best who laughs last,” chimed 
in Kit, with great originality. 

“Only this isn’t a laughing matter,” said Georgie. 


Te: person who invented the name ‘Little House’ cer- 


“But 


GEORGIE SHOWED 
UP AT THE GIRL 
SCOUT MEETING 
BEHIND A YOUNG 
MOUNTAIN OF 
SEED CATALOGS 





“Never be daunted,” was Georgie’s motto 
when she and the other members of Sun- 
shine Patrol decided to win the prize in 
the Chamber of Commerce garden contest 


By CHARLOTTA GILBERT 


we'll show them. Just wait, we'll show them!” 
to paint, viciously. 

“But what can we do to show them?’ wondered Biffen. 

Georgie painted silently for several minutes. Then she 
exclaimed, “I know! We'll plant a flower garden and enter 
the garden contest the Chamber of Commerce is sponsoring. 
Hah! Won't those boys look silly when we carry > prize ?”’ 

“But do we know anything about gardening?” asked Kit. 
“I know / don't, and I have my doubts about you and Biffen 
and the rest of the gang.” 

“We can learn, can’t we?” Georgie’s eyes began to glow 
with enthusiasm. “The Boy Scouts had one last summer, 
and if they can do it, we certainly can.” 

“They had one because Al’s father has a seed store,” 
pointed out Biffen, who wasn’t quite so effervescent as the 
spark plug of Sunshine Patrol. 

“All the more credit to us if we can do better. 


She began 


Besides, 
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think of the elegant publicity it would give the troop!” 

There was no side-tracking Georgie now. She swung her- 
self down from the scaffold and began stalking about the 
yard, mentally planning her garden with a fine disregard 
for the fact that there were three other patrols in the troop 
who might have something to say about the matter. For 
Georgie, it must be admitted, was a bit of a faddist, and 
when a thing intrigued her, such as this garden idea, she was 
inclined to ride roughshod over any and all opposition. 

Impelled by curiosity, Biffen and Kit left their painting 
presently and went around to the front of the house, where 
Georgie sat on the steps, chin in hand, quite obviously 
thinking hard. 

Seeing them, she spoke. ‘“We'll plant this entire front lawn 
in flowers. Asters, and cosmos, and zinnias, and—and—’”’ 

‘‘Petunias ?’’ suggested Kit. 
“They're the only ones I can re- 
member the name of.” 

“We'll have all kinds,’ Georgie 
continued grandly. “Can't you just 
see that gorgeous riot of colors? 
We'll have a winding path leading 
to a bird bath, too. You know, one 
of the prizes is for the garden that 
gives the greatest amount of cheer 
to others—twenty-five dollars goes 
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with it, and we could use the money all right, besides show- 
ing up those smart alec boys.” 

Even to inexperienced eyes it was apparent that the girls 
had a grand location for a garden. The Little House, a long, 
low, frame building, occupied a lot at the corner of Tenth 
and Maple Streets. It faced Maple Street from which it 
was set back a good forty feet, but the pathway from its 
front door led to a gate on the Tenth Street side. 

Right now, what should have been the front lawn was a 
trampled stretch of bare earth with a few anemic patches of 
grass and some straggling weeds. But it had possibilities 
—in fact, things just naturally sprouted possibilities when 
Georgie Tucker was around. 

Even Biffen the calm and Kit the practical became imbued 
with some of her enthusiasm. As they rose to return to 
their painting, Biffen said, wistfully, “It would be nice if 
we could have a trellis above the gate, with a red rambler 
rose growing over it.” 

Georgie gave her a look of approval. 
Biffen, my pal. It shall be done.” 


“A good idea, 


At Girl Scout meeting, the following evening, Georgie 
showed up with a young mountain of seed catalogs. 

Ellen Palmer, who was leader of Woodpecker Patrol, re- 
garded her with upraised eyebrows. ‘Taking up farming?” 
she inquired. 

“Farming!” Georgie snorted her disgust. 
Then, remembering that she had to sell her idea 
to the entire troop, she riffled the pages of the 
topmost catalog practically under Ellen’s nose. 
“How would you like to see all those gorgeous 
colors spread out on the Little House lawn 
like a—a—” 

“Carpet,” said Biffen, coming to her rescue. 

“You mean we should plant flowers?” asked 





SHE SWUNG AROUND 
SO VIOLENTLY THAT 
THE SCAFFOLD  JiG- 
GLED. “WELL, THEY 
CAN'T EAT PAINT, OR 
WEAR FURNITURE!” 
SHE SPUTTERED AT THE 
BOYS INDIGNANTLY 
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Ellen doubtfully. 
know how.” 

“That's just it! It’s a crime for American girls to have 
grown up to our ages and not know anything about garden- 
ing. Fine Girl Scouts we are!’ declared Georgie, blissfully 
unaware that she was repeating the detestable Al Fleming's 
ery words. 

“Besides,” pointed out Kit, “there’s a little matter of 
a twenty-five dollar prize to work for.” 

“Hmm! Come to think of it, that lawn does look pretty 
moth eaten,” admitted Ellen. “Well, you do your stuff in 
meeting, Georgie, and I'll help you out.” 


“I suppose it’s a good idea, if you 


LS! foe it came time for new business to be brought up, 
Georgie made an impassioned plea for her garden 
project. With the skill of a born campaigner she pictured 
the new Little House in its setting of bare, neglected grounds. 
Something, obviously, would have to be done about it, and 
making a flower garden would kill two birds with one stone 
—it would beautify the Little House, and it might win them 
a prize in the garden contest. The Boy Scouts had won one 
of the smaller prizes last year, she mentioned, her tone clearly 
implying that if the Boy Scouts could win a minor prize, 
they, themselves, should have no trouble at all in carrying 
off one of the major prizes. 

As was usually the case, Georgie’s enthusiasm carried the 
day. A garden committee was appointed, consisting of Biffen, 
Kit, Ellen Palmer, and Muriel Kent, with Georgie as chair- 
man. They were voted an appropriation of five dollars for 
seeds, fertilizer, and other expenses, and were told to call on 
the rest of the troop for whatever help they might need. 

During the next few days the committee practically 
breathed, ate, and slept garden plans. Georgie raided the 
public library for books on gardening, and no one ever saw 
her without her stack of seed catalogs. Every evening the 
committee met and drew up more plans—"‘quite professional 
looking plans,” Kit called them, “considering that none of 
us knows the difference between a rake 
and a hoe.” 

Finally they achieved one that pleased 
Georgie’s critical eye, and it was adopted. 

‘Now, the next thing to be done,” said 
that energetic generalissimo, “‘is to call 
out the troop and have them dig up the 
lawn for us.” 

Twenty of the girls showed up at the 
Little House next morning, bringing 
spades and rakes from home, and picnic 
lunches to be eaten at noon under the 
maple tree that shaded the house at the 
side. Georgie herself had stopped at 
Fleming's and brought along a sack of 
fertilizer.. She buzzed around as busy 
as a bee in clover, seeing that the clods 
of earth were properly broken up, and 
that weeds and grass roots were care- 
fully removed. 

By noon the entire lawn was dug, ferti- 
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lized, and raked smooth. After their lunch the volunteers 
went home, leaving the work of planting to the committee. 

From somewhere back of the sens Georgie produced a 
ball of string and a bundle of stakes. “Might as well mark 
off the sections,” she observed, “until the seeds come. I left 
a copy of the plan with Mr. Fleming this morning, and he 
said he’d send Al down with the seeds by one o'clock.” 

For a time all was peaceful and serene. Biffen, squinting 
one-eyed at a cloud passing overhead, said lazily, “Gardens 
ing’s fun, isn’t it?” 

Kit rolled over and scrambled to her feet. ‘Yes, the way 
we're doing it. But I guess our peace is over—that noise 
sounds like the siren Al Fleming has on his bicycle.” 

The four of them strolled around to the front of the house, 
to find the entire garden plot roped off in sections, like a map 
with all the latitude and longitude lines on it. In each sec- 
tion was a stake to which was attached a piece of paper 
reading, ‘‘Hollyhocks—Muriel,’ ‘‘Snapdragons—Biffen,” 
“Blue Ageratum—Ellen,” ‘‘Asters—Kit,” “Sweet Alyssum 
—me,” and so on. 

“That's just grand, Georgie,” admired Kit. 

With one last tortured shriek of its siren, Al Fleming’s 
bicycle rounded the corner, its owner almost hidden behind 
brown paper prog These he carried dutifully up the path 
and deposited on the porch steps, saying, “Here you are, 
Mrs. Burbank!” 

Georgie gave him a cold look, 
funny?” she inquired. 

Al ignored her good-naturedly, (Continued on page 33) 


“Do you fave to be 
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“NO CONSCIENCE AT 
ALL,” AL GESTURED 
DERISIVELY. “NEVER 
A THOUGHT FOR ALL 
THE UNEMPLOYED 
HOUSE PAINTERS!”’ 
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The author of “Zapotec Wedding”’ tell 
an Easter spent on the island of St. Thomas, 
of the curious and fantastic celebration that folloi 


1. OVERLOOKING THE 

RED-TILE ROOFED AND 

PASTEL-COLORED CITY 
OF ST. THOMAS 


And, although there are not nearly that many 
in the group of islands named in com- 
memoration of them, there are sufficient so 
that the great discoverer might well be ex- 
cused from trying to find a title for each one. 

At first, the Virgin Islands were Spanish, 
as were all of the West Indies. But when 
other countries began to challenge the domi- 
nation of Spain in the New World, “syngeing 
ye bearde of ye Kynge of Spayne,” as Sir 
Francis Drake neatly put it, then the islands 


2. THESE WILD INDIANS 
ARE COLORED BOYS OF 
ST. THOMAS IN LONG 
UNION SUITS DYED 
BROWN, TOPPED BY 
HORSE HAIR WIGS 





3. BLUEBEARD’S CAS- 
TLE, CROWNING A HILL 


OVERLOOKING THE CITY 


named for Saint Ursula’s martyred damsels 


E WANTED to spend Easter in some place that was 

\ ” / “different.” My husband (whose photographic 

work illustrates this article) wanted to get pictures 

of interesting native celebrations, and I wanted material for 
stories. So-0-0-0, we went to St. Thomas, 

I knew vaguely that St. Thomas was the capital of the 
Virgin Islands. But just where it (and they) were located, 
what sort of customs, climate, and people we would find 
there, were things we did not know. 

The geography showed that the Virgin Islands were among 
the most northerly of the West Indies; south of New 
York about fourteen hundred miles, and sixty miles due east 
of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas is the name of both the island 
and its only city. In older times, the capital was called more 
glamorously, ‘Charlotte Amalie,” in honor of a Danish queen. 

The encyclopedia told us that the Virgin Islands were 
discovered by Columbus on his third voyage to the New 
World in 1497. He usually christened each island he saw 
in honor of some individual saint, but apparently there were 
too many in this part of the Caribbean; or perhaps he had 
run out of saints. So he called them collectively, “Las Islas 
de las Virgines de Santa Ursula.” 

Saint Ursula was a noble-born lady of ancient times who 
sponsored a community of devout virgins. They were massa- 
cred by barbarians, and, later, all were canonized. Popularly, 
there were supposed to have been eleven thousand of them. 


changed hands; not once, but many times. 

During the next four hundred years, bloody 
battles were fought for their possession. The 
three largest, St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John’s, were 
marvelously fertile, and had, besides, fine deep harbors for 
merchant vessels and men-of-war. The steady blowing of the 
trade winds gave them a peculiar advantage in world trade. 
And so they became, at varying intervals, the property of 
France, England, and Denmark. 

The last named country owned them the longest. It was 
only in 1917 that the United States bought them to use as 
coaling bases during the World War. Hence they are now 
American territory. And, curiously enough, despite almost 
three centuries of Danish ownership and occupation, the 
natives all speak English, though with a curious Danish accent. 


S° MUCH for the geography and encyclopedia. The travel 
folders played up the perfect climate, emphasized the 
nearness of the group to New York—only four days by boat 
and two by airplane—illustrated the picturesque scenery, 
wonderful sea bathing, fishing, and horseback riding. They 
lingered with many adjectives over St. Thomas's piratical 
past. They called the island everything but heaven on earth. 
And at that—they didn’t begin to tell how really fascinating 
the place is! 

The trouble is, that photographs are black and white. 
And St. Thomas can be described adequately only with colors. 
All colors; ranging from the delicate, subtle pastel shades of 
jade, mauve,-and turquoise blue of the Caribbean sea, through 
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the cobalt blue of tropical sky, and the mottled browns and 
greens of the towering hills. Add then, the stronger, deeper 
tones of rose pink, terra cotta reds, and azures and greens of 
the old stone buildings that line the water front and climb 
the steep hills. Put in the barbaric clashing of purple and 
magenta flowers, vivid greenery of coco palms, vines, and 
banana plants, brilliant white houses, and the gray lines of 
cobble-stoned streets and rocky steps. 

The picture must have sound, too—the honking of taxis, 
the rattle of primitive carts, the “clop, clop’’ of donkeys’ 
hoofs, the high-pitched babble of native voices. The sun 
shines warmly, but its heat is tempered by the trade wind. 
In the air there is the tang of salt, the fragrance of jasmine, 
odors of charcoal burning. That is St. Thomas as you might 
see it first; as we saw it, on a day of early April, from the 
railing of the Dominica. 

As in most of the islands of the West Indies, the black 
natives — in population. The reason is not to the 
credit of our white ancestors of two or three centuries ago. 
Slaves were brought over from Africa, in enormous quantities, 
to work in the sugar cane fields, or do whatever manual 
labor was required by the white settlers. Here in St. Thomas, 
however, are large numbers of white people; Americans, 
English, Danes, and a colony of French fishermen, 

We arrived about a week before Easter, and established 
ourselves in a hotel called 
simply “1829,” that being the 


hee : 6. EASTER BONNETS FOR SALE! 
date ot its erection. It had IN ST. THOM AS, THE VENDOR 
OF HAND-MADE HATS CARRIES 
HIS WARES WITH HIM, SOME OF 


THEM STACKED ON HIS HEAD 
+. A TYPICAL 


THE ISLAND. 
NOT LEFT AT 
HE MIGHT BE 

HARNESSED 


ROAD SCENE ON 
THE DONKEY IS 

HOME WHERE 
STOLEN, BUT IS 
WITH THE HORSE 


A “SCRATCHY BAND’ MAKES 
MERRY, THE “SCRATCHY BEING 
THE GOURD SEEN AT THE BACK 


5. TODAY AND YESTERDAY. THE 
CHILD WILL GO TO SCHOOL TO 
LEARN TO BE AN AMERICAN CIT- 
IZEN WHILE HER TURBANED OLD 
GRANDMOTHER WILL CONTINUE 
tO DREAM OF THE COLORFUL PAST 


By EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
Photographs by JOHN BRANSBY 


once been a huge house, built by a wealthy Spaniard. From 
its long second story balcony, we could see the narrow, 
pottin streets of the colorful town beneath us; and the 
pink stone fort, built in 1671, from which, each morning at 
seven, a raucous siren started the day’s activities. We could 
see the opalescent water of the beautiful harbor; clusters of 
fishing boats; far off dots of islands with strange, piratical 
names, such as ‘Inner Brass,’’ ““Maroon Cay,” “Dead Man's 
Chest.” 

There, following the curve of the water front, were the 
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great stone warehouses which, in the days of 
sailing ships, had been veritable treasure 
houses. Silks and spices from the Orient 
went into their roomy interiors; ivory and 
gold from Africa, silver bullion from Mexico 
and Peru. 

All through the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, St. Thomas was a 
free port, and a “wide open’ town. Free- 
booters and buccaneers came here with their 
loot, unmolested by the various governors so 
long as they behaved themselves in town. 
Slavers from Africa brought their miserable 
human cargo, selling the black slaves for 
fabulous prices. The white colonists became 
millionaires, sometimes by selling needed 
wares to ships, and sometimes by raising 
sugar cane, or making rum. 

Money was plentiful. Loans were made 
by the kegful, or the “calabash,” meaning a 
gourdful. Doubloons, pieces of eight, pesetas, 
ducats—all those coins whose very names 
smack of romance and tragedy, are oc- 
casionally found to-day 
in St. Thomas. An ex- 
cavation for a sewer, a 
torn-down building, an 
auction sale of old be- 
longings, will often 
bring to light some 
memento of that past 
glamorous age. 

Standing on our bal- 
cony, we could see, on 
one of the western hills, 

“Bluebeard’s Castle,” a 
relic of the times when 
the Danes owned St. 
Thomas and built sturdy 
stone towers from which 
to sight enemy vessels. 

Tradition says that, in 
the seventeenth century, 
it was purchased by a 
dashing young French 
pirate, whose pointed beard was of 
such a peculiar dark bluish color 
that he was nicknamed “Edouard de 
la Barbe Bleu.” He brought home 
a beautiful Spanish girl as his bride, 
and ensconced her in the grim old 
stone tower, high above the city. 

She was lonely, and tried to make 
friends with the ladies of the town. 

But they snubbed her mercilessly 
and she plotted a deep revenge. She 
invited them all to a ‘‘gift party’ 
during her husband's absence, and 
she let it be known that each lady 
who came should take from one of 
the iron-banded chests in the tower 
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“But first,” she said, “accept with me a glass 
of wine. It is the custom of my country.” 

Her slaves passed around crystal goblets of 
ruddy wine. She held her glass high. 

"Salud !"’ she said, smiling—and the women 
drank. But she did not touch hers. 

They began to gasp, to cry out, to clutch their 
throats. For it was as if they had swallowed fire. 
The Spanish girl had put the juice of manchi- 
neel into the wine—manchineel, that poisonous 
fruit of the tropics, which, in large quantities, 
kills and, even in small doses, causes acute 
suffering. 

The women went down the hill pell mell, 
sobbing and shricking. None of them died, but 
all of them nearly did. And such was the furor 
of indignation, that the Danish Governor 
threatened to burn the Spanish girl as a witch. 

Her young pirate hus- 
band, “Bluebeard,” re- 
turned in the nick of 
time, and took her away 
with him on his vessel. 
They were never seen 
again in any of the 
Virgin Islands. 
St. Thomas is literally 
a city of hills. Many of 
the streets are flights of 
stone steps. The houses 
rise above each other in 
terraces, each one of 
them having a gorgeous 
view of town, harbor, 
and Caribbean Sea, over 
the lower roofs in front. 
Behind “1829,” is a 
street called with direct 
descriptiveness, ‘The 
Ninety-Nine Steps.” 
That is an understate- 
ment; there are one 
hundred and four steps, 
counted by me many a 
time while puffing slow- 
ly upward. Farther on, 
a more gentle ascent 
brings one to another of those 
gloomy stone watch towers; this 
one crowns the central hill, and is 
called ‘‘Blackbeard’s Castle.” 
Who has not heard of Black- 
beard, that bloodthirsty villain of 
the early eighteenth century, whose 
name has come to be a synonym 
for all that is cruel and repulsive ? 
He was no fictitious character. He 
was am English seaman, Ned 
Teach, who began a piratical 
career in the West Indies that 
lasted for several years. 


whatever finery she wished. “MUCKO JUMBIE,” THE STILT DANCER, SHAKES He actually lived in St. Thomas, 
They could not refuse such a HANDS WITH THE AUTHOR. HIS STILTS REPRE- posing as ‘Captain James Thatch,” 


tempting bait. And so they arrived, 


SENT THE TREES IN WHICH THE “JUMBIES,” a wealthy ship owner And it is 
OR SPIRITS, ARE SUPPOSED TO LIVE. ABOVE: 


rich and poor, even those very HE THROWS ONE STILT IN THE AIR, DANCING 


said that, from the top of the watch 


Virtuous dames who had said sneer- ON THE OTHER TO THE WEIRD MUSIC OF THE tower, he used to sight helpless 
ing things about “‘Bluebeard’s’’ pro- FLUTE AND THE AFRICAN RHYTHM OF THE DRUMS merchant ships. He kept a pinnace, 


fession. The Spanish bride received 


fully manned and equipped with 


them graciously, opened the chests so that they could see the _ brass cannon, in one of the nearby coves. And, in this swift 
silken shawls, the ivory combs, the peacock feather fans, the. vessel, he and his cutthroat crew would dash out, seize their 
bracelets of turquoise and jade, and other exquisite curios. prize, and burn or scuttle the ship, (Continued on page 49) 





Thusa was lonely, living with Aunt Han- 
nah, until she made friends with Joshua 


By LOUISE WHITEFIELD BRAY 


the musty clutter of a Cape Cod parlor of the 1850's, 
with her short pantaletted legs sticking straight out 

from her brown merino dress, and with her mind in Burma. 
For the fraction of a second she could see, as clearly as if 
she had been there, the rank green tangle of garden, simmer- 
ing in heat, which had surrounded her home in Burma, and 
a wave of intolerable yearning swept over her for her mother, 
who was dead, for the comforting touch of her father’s hand 
on her shoulder, and for her dusky playmates, nurse Poona’s 
brown brood. 

“Thusa!’” Aunt Hannah’s voice cut sharply across her 
homesick musings. ‘Parson Thatcher is speakin’ to you.” 

“Excuse me, sir!” 

Thusa was so penitent that a trace of color rose 
in her thin, earnest little face. She liked the 
minister next best to Father and Uncle 
David in whose clipper ship she had 
made the long voyage from Burma to 
Cape Cod. She understood him 
and he, her, almost as if he had 
been a missionary like Father. 
No one else in the village 
had been at all interested 
in hearing about home. 

“I was asking your 
aunt how you were 
getting on at school,” 
said the minister now, 
peering at her from 
behind his square, 


Le: Thusa Taylor sat on an ottoman in the midst of 


IN A MOMENT, THE PAR- 
SON HAD WRAPPED 
THUSA IN THE KNITTED 
AFGHAN AND SNUGGLED 
HER IN HIS ARMS IN 
THE BIG ROCKING CHAIR 


DEAREST 
TREASURE 


steel-bowed spectacles with his kindly, short- sighted eyes. 
“Teacher says I have gaps in my learning,” explained 
Thusa, “but I'm filling them up as fast as I can.” 
“Let me see,” pondered the parson, “just how old are you?” 
“Ten, going on eleven,’ announced the child proudly. 
“Just the age of my Hosea. Now whom do you play with 
around here?” 
“Nobody right here,” 
children at school.” 
How could she explain that the other children mocked the 
way she pronounced her words, even though Father and 
Mother always had been careful to talk only English with 
her? And that it was easier to take her lunch off quietly into 
a corner, pretending to study, than to answer questions that 
seemed, somehow, to have a barb in them? Tom Crocker 
had asked her, a 
dozen times, whether 
the cannibals where 
she came from had 
never bothered to 
roast her because she 
wouldn't make more 
than a mouthful any- 
way. And they all 
seemed to have the 
greatest curiosity 
about what the 
“heathen” wore, or 
didn’t wear. Thusa 
hadn’t known whom 
they meant at first 


she said, “but there are plenty of 
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by “heathen.” To her the word applied to remote, benighted 
races like the Esquimos, say, in the Arctic, not to dear friends 
like Poona and her twins. 

“Thusa don’t get much time to play,” commented Aunt 
Hannah, who always said the last word on any subject, “what 
with the lessons she brings home from school and her bein’ 
so backward about sewin’ and all. I dunno as your wife told 
you, but, when that child come here, she hadn't a mite of 
crochetin’ on her petticoats. Of course her mother was ailin’ 
for a long time, but I do think she might have managed that, 
lyin’ down, just as an example to them heathen, Thusa 
hardly knew the simplest stitch when she come. I'm bound 
she shall piece one quilt ‘fore the year is out. At her age 
I'd done two, ‘sides that sampler over there.” 

Aunt Hannah's finger pointed proudly to a cross-stitched 
scene in which a weeping willow loomed large above a tomb- 
stone, but the minister's eyes did not follow. They were bent 
on Thusa's head, which drooped in shame. 

“I think what Thusa needs,” he said at last, “is a puppy. 
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We have one more at our house than we can take care of.” 

“My land!” gasped Aunt Hannah, while Thusa looked up, 
radiant. 

“Oh, could I, Aunt Hannah?” she breathed. 

A moment earlier, Hannah Taylor would have sworn she 
would as soon take a snake into her immaculate house as a 
puppy, but the utter longing in the child’s eyes moved her to - 
Say yes, in spite of herself. 

“His name is Joshua,” remarked the minister. ““We 
named him that because we had just come to the Book of 
Joshua in our yearly journey through the Bible. I think the 
name is going to fit because he has already shown himself 
to be the leader of the rest.” 

Thus, to Aunt Hannah's consternation, Joshua became an 
inmate of her household, a little black-and-tan-and-white roly- 
poly fellow who lived at Thusa’s heels, except for those hours 
when she was away at school and he was banished to the 
barn and the care of Silas, the hired man. 

Thusa loved Joshua with the passion of any child for a dog. 
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THE NEXT SUNDAY AUNT HANNAH WAS 
INEXORABLE. “LOCK UP THAT PUPPY 
IN THE BARN,” SHE COMMANDED THU- 
SA, “AND BE QUICK ABOUT IT, TOO” 
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The last half-hour of school each day dragged like three, she 
was so eager to reach the Four Corners and see if Silas had 
remembered to let Joshua come racing down the road to meet 
her, his legs too short for his aspirations. He would wriggle 
almost out of his skin with joy at seeing her again. He was 
such a darling puppy, soft yet sturdy, and smooth as silk. 


pina were the gala days of the week, when they 
could be together all day long. Sundays were not so care- 
free, at least for Thusa, for Joshua could not be taught to 
distinguish between the days of the week and to behave with 
the sedateness proper to the Sabbath. During church time he 
had to be bottled up in the shed where he could do no par- 
ticular damage, though one unfortunate Sabbath morning he 
escaped into the house and chewed off the tail of the stuffed 
alligator in the parlor, one of Aunt Hannah's most cherished 
possessions. 

The next Sunday Aunt Hannah was inexorable. 

“Lock up that puppy in the barn,” she ordered. 

“In the barn, Aunt Hannah?” faltered Thusa. 

“That's what I said. And be quick about it. If old Jenny 
should cast a shoe, we'd never get to church on time.” 

“But she never has, Aunt Hannah.” 

“Well, I always say if you're prepared for trouble, it never 
comes. Step lively, child, and put that puppy in the barn.” 

“Silas says there are rats out there,” argued Thusa, with a 
boldness born of fear for her pet. 

“Course there be! Let him catch ’em!” 

“Silas said they were so big they would bite a man if they 
were cornered. They might—they might kill a puppy.” 

“Did y’ask Silas if they'd ever bit him? Well, they hain't. 
Don't stand there arguin’ with me, but do as I say. Land 
sakes! What's come over ye?” 

With many misgivings and last hugs, Thusa did as she was 
told and locked Joshua into the barn. But in the process he 
slipped from her arms, and, before he could be recaptured, 
he had spattered with mud the freshly starched pantalettes 
which had taken Aunt Hannah a considerable time to iron. 
Fortunately for Thusa, these could be concealed under the 
lap robe during the drive to church. 

During the first part of the service the little girl’s attention 
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was divided between worrying over Joshua in the barn and 
watching the spatters to see if they were drying any lighter 
She could feel how Aunt Hannah would begin to boil inside, 
if she saw them. If she should boil all through the sermon, 
even unto the fifthlies and sixthlies, there was no telling what 
she might say when she was free to explode. She might— 
Thusa’s heart skipped a beat and fluttered alarmingly—she 
might even say Thusa must give up Joshua! 

Parson Thatcher, although friendly and companionable 
with even ten-year olds outside the pulpit, was, in it, what 
Aunt Hannah called a “searching” preacher. For the most 
part, true to the rigid creed of his times, he chose texts of 
warning of cad: pape for sins which were all jumbled 
in Thusa’s mind as equally culpable. But, once in a great 
while, he preached about the love of God in such a way that 
she went home with the warm glow in her heart she had al- 
ways felt for Father's kindly God. Usually, however, the 
parson talked about an inexorable Jehovah, who was a jealous 
God and vengeful, and who became all mixed up in Thusa’s 
mind with dreams she had had twice, on Sunday nights, 
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about a great and all-seeing Eye which could look deep 
into her very heart and from which she was unable to escape 
by the most frantic efforts. 

‘Behold, here I am!’ the parson thundered out his text. 

“Now I must forget Joshua and py attention,” thought 
Thusa, realizing that she must be ready to repeat not only the 
text, but at least half the preacher's main points to Aunt Han- 
nah on the ride home. This text would be an easy one to re- 
member, for it prefaced the familiar story of Abraham's 
readiness to sacrifice his son at the Lord’s command. As Parson 
Thatcher read it, a wave of homesickness swept over Thusa, 
The square white pews, the high mahogany pulpit, the per- 
petually nodding ornament on Mrs. Cap'n Matthews’s bonnet, 
disappeared from before the child’s eyes, and she was back 
in a Burmese garden, where, on her very last birthday, she 
had played out the story of Abraham and Isaac with Poona’s 
children. 

One of Poona’s four-year old twins had played the part of 
Isaac, while the other had been installed in the shrubbery as 
the ‘ram caught in the bushes.’ But the ram was never called 
upon to act as substitute sacrifice, for when Thusa, as Abra- 
ham, stood with poised knife above small Isaac on an altar of 
piled-up books, the child had burst into a frightened howl 
which had brought Poona rushing into the garcen. It had tak- 
en both Father's and Mother's combined knowledge of her 
language to persuade her that Thusa had had no intention 
of making a human sacrifice of her child, something with 
which she was far too familiar. 


A THE parson traveled from firstly through secondly and 
thirdly, Thusa’s thoughts, in spite of her efforts, wandered 
uneasily to Joshua. By now he must be whimpering at the 
barn door, if indeed the worst had not happened! The par- 
son’s fifthly brought her back sharply. What had she missed ? 

“Fifthly,”” said Parson Thatcher emphatically, ‘I come to 
the most important aspect of our faith—our duty to love God 
beyond anything else in the world, or out of it.” 

He leaned far out over the pulpit, and it seemed to the 
startled child that he shot a question straight at her. 

“What, my brethren, is your dearest possession? Oh, my 
friends, you may think you love Jehovah, but could you yield 
that ultimate measure of devotion if it should be asked of you 
as it was asked of Abraham? Could you sacrifice whatever 
is dearest, the thing you love best? I ask you all here and 
now to try your own hearts. The word of the Lord is clear, 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’ What is your 
answer ?”’ 

If her legs prickled with “pins and needles” from the hard 
boards of the pew, Thusa was unaware of them, for she was 
miserable beyond mere physical wretchedness. Beyond any 
doubt she knew that she loved her dog more than she loved 
Jehovah. She had made an IDOL of Joshua! 

During the drive home, the child sat so still that finally 
Aunt Hannah demanded to know what ailed her. 

“Nothing, Aunt Hannah,” replied Thusa. 

“I knew we'd have a cool spell again if I let you take off 
your flannels afore Decoration Day. Where do you feel bad, 
child ?” 

‘Nowhere, Aunt Hannah, I'm all right.” 

“Then why don’t ye perk up and say somethin’ ?” 

“I was just thinking.” 

“At your age you can afford to leave that to your elders. 
All you have to do is to mind what you're told and follow the 
minister's leadin’. He gave us a mighty lot to consider this 
mornin’.” 

“Yes, Aunt Hannah,” murmured a pitiful little voice. 

Late that afternoon Mrs. Taylor's attentive ear became 
aware that something was missing—the usual unsteady rush of 
Joshua’s feet and Thusa’s anxious efforts to hush him into 
Sabbath sobriety. Laying down her Commentary, the per- 
plexed woman hunted the house over before she found the 
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pair on the side steps, rarely used. Joshua, snuggled in Thu- 
sa’s arms, cocked an ear at Aunt Hannah, but did not move. 

“Thusa, you unaccountable child! I’ve been huntin’ high 
and low for you. The sun’s been off those steps a good 
half hour.” 

“T'm not cold, Aunt Hannah.” 

“If y'ain't, y’ought to be. Have ye learnt your Sunday 
hymn yet ?” 

Thusa sprang to her feet in distress. 

“I forgot about it.” 

“You waste too much time dawdlin’ round with that there 
puppy. You set Joshua in the barn and come right into the 
house and learn your hymn.” 

“Oh, let me keep Joshua. He'll be good. 
hymns if you will let him come in.” 

“We-ll, but if you don’t know Greenland’s Icy Mountains 
in an hour, out he goes.” 

Thusa thought Joshua had never been more sweet and com- 
prehending. Every few minutes, while she struggled with 
words that would not stay in her head, he would open a hope- 
ful eye and close it again as she showed no signs of playing 
with him. Once his ear under her cheek grew surprisingly wet. 

At supper there were further questions about her health, 
but how could Thusa tell where she ached when she ached 
all over with the pangs of indecision ? 

Wide awake and tossing that night, she heard Aunt Han- 
nah, coming up to bed, stumble over a soft bunch at her door. 

“Good gracious, Joshua! Whatever are ye doin’ here? 
Why, good land, she’s set your bed outside! What in crea- 
tion has got into that young-un? Now, don’t whine. I didn't 
hurt ye, not a mite. Well, come along of me, then, if Thusa 
don't want ye.” 

At daylight Thusa heard Joshua whimpering at her door 
and had to let him in. Then, for the first time that night, 
she slept. 

Aunt Hannah wakened her with a hand that felt cool and 
comforting on her aching head. 

“You lay still,"” commanded Aunt Hannah. “I knew you'd 
catch a chill on them cold steps. Your head's burnin’ and your 
feet's like ice. Land 0’ goodness, whatever made ye do such 
a fool thing?” 

“Aunt Hannah!” Thusa clasped her aunt’s arm tight. 
“Will you take Joshua back to the minister ?” 

“Will I—-huh ?” asked that sorely puzzled woman. 

“Take Joshua back to the minister. To-day—oh, right 
away!” 

Aunt Hannah's face was a mixture of bewilderment and 
apprehension. 

“Why didn’t ye tell me, child, if ye didn’t feel well in the 
night? I'll put Joshua in the barn if he disturbs ye.” 

“Oh no, Aunt Hannah!” Thusa wailed. “He's got to go, 
and I can’t stand it if he doesn't go soon. Please, please, 
please take him back.” 


I'll learn two 


i pew pe. there, child, you just let me pull down the shades 
and you try to take a little nap.” 

“Tm all right. 
take him back, I'll—try—to—get—over—it.” 

“What in the name of Hannah Cook do you want to give 


It's Joshua that’s hurting me. If you'll 


him back for? I thought you were fonder of him than of 
your dolls, or even your folks, for that matter.” 

“That's just it. Oh, will you do it?” 

Thusa was now so excited that Aunt Hannah could only 
consent. She pulled down the shades, tucked the child in 
smoothly, and carried off the protesting puppy. 

While Thusa was being dosed with pennyroyal, Silas was 
returning Joshua to the minister. 

‘Mis’ Taylor told me to tell you she couldn’t keep Joshua 
no longer.” 

“I suppose he és a trial to a housekeeper like Mrs. Taylor.” 

“Twa'n't that exactly. “Twas (Continued on page +45) 



































Helen, the Princess 


BY RUTH MOORE 


Helen, the princess, when she was young, 
Smelled wild apples and currant flower, 
Watched the silver swans as they swung 
Around the foot of the castle tower. 

She dreamed no dream of the far-off town, 
Or charred tall turrets crashing down— 
Helen, the princess, walked among trees 
And saw bright dust on the wings of bees. 


East wind, west wind, spring and fall, 

Brought strange ships to the port of Greece; 
The minstrels sang in the castle hall 

Salty songs of the Golden Fleece. 

In the market place where slaves were sold 
Travelers rattled their rings of gold, 

And the cliffs looked down through sheeted foam 
At the galleys of Troy returning home. 


Wild in the sky the trumpet pealed, 

Calling the towns from near and far— 
Agamemnon, his mighty shield, 

Menelaus, his horse of war! 

The great ships heeled to the thundering wind 
With vengeance fast to the mastheads pinned— 
For Helen, who smelled of currant flower 

And watched the swans from the castle tower. 























THE HOUSE BY THE 


The second installment of a new serial, in 
which Imp Hartless, used to having her 
own way, finds out how it feels to be balked 


The Story So far 


Jeremiah Hartless, noted engineer and self-made man, 
wishes his daughter, lrene, to conform to his notion of what 
a wealthy girl should be, but Irene, herself, has other ideas. 
Like her father, she is energetic and executive, and the two 
strong wills sometimes clash. Ivene’s mother having died 
and her father’s business taking him all over the world, the 
girl and her chaperon, Miss Ida Hartless, live by themselves 
at Hartslea, a country estate, and Irene attends a fashionable 
school in New York. On one of Mr. Hartless's brief visits 
home, he finds his daughter, aided and abetted by Augustus 
Brathwayte, a favorite friend, turning the attic at Hartslea 
into a studio. The pair are doing the work themselves, scrub- 
bing, waxing floors, and washing windows. This angers 
lrene’s father, who remembers his years of  goge when the 
girl's mother was. obliged to work as hard as the daughter 
is now doing for fun. Besides, the sight of Irene at work 
does not fit into his mental picture of a rich man’s daughter. 











PART TWO 


6¢SN’T this a swell studio, Daddy?” Irene went forward 

I to greet her father. ‘’Gustus and I did it all!” 

“So I see,” said her father curtly. ‘‘May I have a word 
with you, Irene? Brathwayte, you'll be able to find some- 
thing to do, for a moment, won't you ?”’ 

“Certainly, Mr. Hartless,” 'Gustus replied, scrambling down 
hastily. ‘I'd have to go and wash up, anyhow, I suppose. 
It’s almost time for dinner.” 

“I suppose so, too,” said Mr. Hartless, with meaning, and 
’Gustus hed in embarrassment. ‘‘Although,’” he explained 
to Irene afterward, ‘if I'd known your father was going to 
give it to you like that, Imp, I'd have stayed and taken my 
share.” 

“He doesn’t care what you do—it’s only me,” Irene an- 
swered, between her teeth. Her jaw was set precisely like 
her father’s. 

“But I can’t see what's so wrong with working,” the boy 
said, perplexed. “If you're willing to do it yourself, it doesn’t 
hurt anybody !”’ 

Irene shook her head impatiently. 

‘There's no good going into it,” she ge “But I can 
tell him one thing, unless I can use the studio as it is, 1 won't 
use it at all. One summer house is enough.” 

Only Aunt Ida understood that what was hurt was Jere- 
miah Hartless’s own pride and his memories of a past he had 
outgrown. When the Imp’s quick temper flared out at him 
and her obstinacy argued with his own, she could not know 
that the brushes and pails and the stained floor carried him 
back to days his ambition had resented even then, and 
strengthened his determination that she should never know 
such hardship, even in play. 

It was Aunt Ida who put an end to the girl’s unconvinced 
pleadings for ‘‘a common sense reason why.” 

“It may not seem exactly common sense to you, my dear,” 





ROAD By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


WHEN SHE TOLD HER 
FATHER SHE WAS JOIN- 
ING THE SCHOOL PARTY, 
HE LOOKED DOUBTFUL 
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she said at last, “and as I told you, 

the time of the summer house, it 

wouldn't occur to me, personally, to 

object. I've always tried to tell you the 

reasons for everything, and that's why 

we've got on so well together all these 
years, I think.” 

“Oh, you! You're different, Aunty!” Irene 

stormed. ‘But Dad is simply unreasonable 

—and unfair! It isn’t as if I'd asked him 

for any money to do the studio—” 

“Oh, money!” Miss Hartless interrupted. 
“Money is the last thing your father grudges, 
Irene. He'd build you a studio, if you wanted 

one—don't you know that?” 
His idea of a studio, yes,” Irene answered bitter- 
ly. “I happen to prefer my own ideas of things. And 


if he wants to do something for my pleasure—"’ 
“Not to do what he doesn’t like is the pleasure 
you can give your father,” said Aunt Ida. “Can't 
you do that? If it were no sacrifice, it wouldn't be 

worth anything, would it ?” 

Irene was silent. 
“I think,” Aunt Ida went on slowly, weighing her 
words, “I think I see a little of what is in his mind, my 
dear—though he has never said so,” she added. “He 
was not always wealthy, in the old days, and I think, 
though I didn’t know her then, that your mother may 
have had to work very hard, to help him. So he wants to 
spare you—” 

“You mean if Mother had wanted to decorate the studio, 
she'd have Aad to do it herself—and I needn't?” said Irene 
doubtfully. 

“Something like that,” Miss Hartless answered. 

“But maybe she'd have liked to, just as I do!” 

“Maybe,” Aunt Ida agreed. 

“Then wouldn’t Dad have let her?” 

“That I can’t tell,” replied her aunt. 

But it was not Aunt Ida who had first taught Irene to 
use a broom, or put a dish towel into her little hands. Nor 
did she owe to Aunt Ida the quick, driving energy and the 
desire to create something and manage it, which was growing 
in her, She had inherited different gifts from her mother 
and her father, and they demanded an outlet, equally. 

The year Irene was sixteen, Mr. Hartless, to her great 
delight, took her to England with him for the summer vaca- 
tion. This was the first journey she had ever made without 
Aunt Ida, and she regarded it as the first of many to follow, 
when she should have finished school and shown herself ready 
for what she had intended to be since her childhood—her 
father's companion, confidante, and hostess. Though he had 
never been really intimate with her (indeed, with whom was 
Jeremiah Hartless really intimate?) she had always assumed 
that this was because she was so young. He had always 
laughed at her questions about his engineering projects, and 
had always been more ready to discuss them with "Gustus, 
whose scholarly father, now dead, he had deeply admired. 
Of late years, however, he had been inclined to be impa- 
tient with the boy, because ’Gustus was fitting himself to is. 
come a teacher, and because he showed no signs of following 
the great engineer's suggestion that he should enter one of 
the firm’s offices and work up to success under Mr. Hartless’s 
patronage. 

Although Jerry Hartless thoroughly respected the educa- 
tion he had never had, he could not comprehend any lad's 
throwing away such a fine commercial chance. More than 
once his temper got the better of him and he dismissed 'Gus- 
tus angrily, but the boy was an even tempered fellow and bore 
no grudges. 

‘Mr. Hartless just doesn’t understand,” he said to Aunt 
Ida. “I've always known I was going to teach.” 

And Aunt Ida tried to explain the boy's point-of-view, 
with her usual tact, to her cousin, 

“You know, Cousin Jerry, young people aren't all alike,” 
she said. ‘They ought to follow their own lines, oughtn’t 
they, in the end?” 

“They seem pretty much alike to me—pig-headed,” he 
answered gruffly. 

Irene resented, more than she admitted, her father’s will- 
ingness to talk of his achievements and plans with ‘Gustus, 
and not with her. She knew why this was: Dad didn’t think 
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girls were much use, except to “look 
good and be good and have a good 
time,” as he had once, long ago, ex- 
pressed it. This was not his daugh- 
ter’s view, and she was always a lit- 
tle jealous of her father’s easy-going 
talk with the young male guests of 
the household. There were many of 
them, for Aunt Ida enjoyed the house 
parties she knew so well how to give, 
and Mr. Hartless, though not often 
there, liked to have them going on. 

But there was one young man of 
whom Jerry Hartless’s daughter was 
not jealous, and that was a delightful, 
if somewhat spoiled, little boy she 
and her father met on the voyage to 
England. Burbage Budlong, known 
all over the ship as “Bubbles,” was a 
child of six, whose big gray eyes and 
curly cap of corn silk hair proved to 
possess a surprising fascination for 
the broad-shouldered, black-browed 
man he called ‘Mr. Jerryhartle.” 
Bubbles might be seen perched on 
the arm of Jeremiah’s deck chair, or 
hanging to his cuff as they leaned over 
the rail together, apparently engaged 
in long, one-sided ioe, where- 
in Bubbles chattered endlessly and 
the engineer listened gravely. 

“I'm afraid my tiresome little boy 
is boring your father, Miss Hartless,”’ 
his mother—a charming young wom- 
an, fair, like the child—complained 
to Irene, but the girl inate gund- 
naturedly and shook her dark head. 

“Oh, don’t worry, Mrs. Budlong,” she assured Bubbles’s 
mother. “When Daddy's bored, he shows it fast enough! 
He gets a lot of fun out of Bubbles.” 

Christina Budlong had been a widow since her boy’s baby- 
hood, and, as she had been married when a schoolgirl, she 
seemed almost as young to Irene as she seemed to her father, 
and the two were very soon “Christy’’ and “Imp” to each 
other, which suited Mr. Hartless very well, as it made Bub- 
bles’s companionship natural and easy. In a walk around 
the deck with Christina, the reserved, short-spoken man 
confided to her what Irene had never known: the death of a 
four-year-old little brother, before she was born, and his 
angry grief at his loss. 


I COME IN?” 


HER SHAKING 


a he hoped for another son, Mrs. Budlong—but it wasn’t 
to be,” he said, and her quick sympathy brought out the 
fact that the little boy had been fair, like Bubbles, and a 
great prattler for his age. 

“Imp must take his place,” she said kindly. 
so much like you.” 

“Take his place? A girl?” he cried. “How could she? 
I looked for someone to carry on where I leave off, Mrs. Bud- 
long—and that needs a man.” 

“Girls to-day are —_ wonderful,” Christina persisted, 
but he gave his gruff laugh. 

“Bosh,” he said, “a girl's a girl, and that’s that! 
talk nonsense.” 

Irene had pictured herself as sharing her father's flights 
to Paris, Berlin, and even Stockholm, but disappointment 
awaited her; Mr. Hartless was called to North Africa sud- 
denly, and though this sounded even more fascinating, 
he vetoed instantly any idea of her company. His decision, 
as always, was final, and Irene accepted with as good grace 
as possible his plan for ‘parking her with Christy Bud- 
long,” as she wrote to her friend, Janie Mitchell, until his 


“She looks 


Don’t 
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“WHAT ABOUT ME? WHERE DO 
IRENE CRIED 
WILDLY AS AUNT IDA PLACED 
A COMFORTABLE ARM AROUND 
SHOULDERS 


return. Bubbles and his mother were bound for an English 
seaside resort, which was healthful and inexpensive; and the 
comforts and treats with which Mr. Hartless installed them, 
the car he arranged for, and the friends Christina had already 
made in England, combined to give them all a really pleas- 
ant summer. 

The chief factor in it was the difference in Irene’s new 
status; Mrs. Budlong did not assume the airs of a chaperon, 
and cleverly arranged it so that Irene and she “did things 
and went places’’ together in the most natural way, more like 
an elder and a younger sister than had been possible with 
Aunt Ida. Christina enjoyed the parties on | expeditions 
she would not otherwise have been able to afford, and was 
frankly grateful to Irene, who liked the feeling that she her- 
self was supplying them. So that the weeks they spent “‘gal- 
livanting,”” as Mr. Hartless put it, with Bubbles in charge of 
a good nursery governess, were on the whole very pleasant 
though Irene was always looking forward to Dad’s return, 
when he had promised her a short visit to the Continent, 
with a peep at Paris. She was a little taken aback, when 
the time arrived, to learn that he had generously invited 
Christina and Bubbles to share the flying visit, but she could 
not very well object in the face of her friendship with them 
both and their delighted anticipations. 


HE decided, however, to let her father see that he need 
not have taken such pains to provide her with “somebody 
older who knows the ropes,” as he explained to her frankly; 
and she deliberately got in touch with a quartette of seniors 
from the school, who were traveling with their French teach- 
er. When she told her father that she had decided to join 
them for a week, he raised his eyebrows. 
“Fair enough, my dear, if it's what you want,” he said, 
“but it’s a little tough on Mrs. Christy, isn’t it?” 


‘Oh, Christy’s got Bubbles,” she answered lightly. “And 
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anyhow, Dad, you said yourself you might have to leave us 
alone a lot. I wouldn’t trust you not to run away again!” 

But Mr. Hartless, it seemed, had not run cway. When 
Irene returned from a wonderful motor trip through the 
Chateau Country, and her father gave the whole party a 
thrilling luncheon at a famous restaurant, where each girl 
found a charming souvenir of jewelry beside her plate, 
Christina—who was there as a matter of course, and who, 
it appeared, had selected the pretty presents—was full of 
the marvelous ten days their host had given her and Bub- 
bles. 

“If you’d only stayed with us, Imp!"’ she said more than 
once, 

Irene frowned, half puzzled, half vexed, then burst into 
the brusque laugh she had inherited from her father. 

“If I'd thought Daddy was going to take us ‘round like 
that, I would have!” she said honestly. 

They all sailed back together, and the voyage was a repe- 
tition of the first one except that Christy, whose financial 
affairs were coming more and more under Mr. Hartless’s 
jurisdiction, walked miles of deck 
with him, absorbing his advice, 
while Bubbles, who adored Imp, 
trotted at her heels like a devoted 
Puper- : 

Mother and son passed the Christ- 
mas holidays at Hartslea—quite 
naturally, it seemed to Irene, who 
knew Christina was very much alone 
in the world. She was faintly sur- 
prised at Aunt Ida's reserve on the 
subject of their guests, and bluntly 
inquired, “Don’t you like Christy 
and Bubbles, Aunty? It's funny— 
I never saw Dad so crazy about any- 
body as he is about that child. I 
should think Christy would be jeal- 
ous sometimes.” 

“T doubt if Mrs. Budlong is jeal- 
ous,” Aunt Ida replied, with an odd 
expression. “And I don't dislike 
her in any way,” she added over her 
shoulder, as she left the room, “though I don’t make friends 
very quickly, you know. I think Bubbles is a sweet little 
fellow, even if he is rather spoiled, and I’m very glad you 
like them so much, Irene—very.” 

“Well, well!” Imp thought, vaguely surprised. “What's 
struck Aunty, all of a sudden? Why should she be so ‘very 
glad,’ I wonder? It can’t be much to her, either way. It 
certainly doesn’t matter much to me.” 

And how much it was to matter, she never guessed. Sit- 
ting in the Senior Parlor with Janie Mitchell, and with 'Gus- 
tus Brathwayte’s sister Joan, who had just come to New York 
to take up her first job, Imp poured tea without the faintest 
premonition of an event which was to change her whole 
life, 

“I'd like to see more of this country,” Joan remarked, 
helping herself to one of the little raisin cakes for which the 
school cook was famous. 

“When I finish here, I'm going out to the coast with 
Dad, and then to Mexico, I hope; he often has to go there. 
I'd like to see South America, too—he and my mother lived 
there for years. I couldn’t go, on account of the climate. 
But now I'm going to make him take me everywhere.” 

“How wonderful!” Joan cried. “And how grand for 
you!” 

“And for Mr. Hartless, too,” Janie added loyally. “It 
will be nice for him not to have to do all that traveling alone, 
I should think.” 

“Well, why should he?” Imp agreed. “After all, I'm all 

he has—-he might as well have a lot of me! If I watch my 


Polaris 


BY FRANCES FROST 


A falling star is a breathless wish, 


Gleaming through the night; 

But lovelier is the constant star 

That guides men by its light 

And shows the lonely shepherd where 


His far flocks whitely roam, 
And shines above the creaking mast 
To steer the helmsman home. 
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step (Dad isn’t always too easy, you know!) we ought to 
make a pretty good partnership, he and I.” 

Poor Imp! At that very moment came a knock at the 
door and a smiling maid announced, ‘Miss Ida Hartless, to 
see Miss Imp. In your own room, please, Miss Imp.” 

“Oh, bring her right in here—we’'re having tea, tell her,” 
Imp suggested easily, surprised at this unusual visit. But 
the maid shook her head. 

“Miss Hartless was very particular,’ she said. “She'll wait 
for you, Miss Imp, if you're not free.” 

Irene rose, and Joan tactfully excused herself, while Janie, 
a great favorite with Aunt Ida, sent her friendly messages 
and took herself off to her German cramming. And in her 
pleasant, sunny, corner room, full of her father’s presents, 
the scene of so many confident dreams of a future spent as 
his companion, hostess, and even counsellor, Irene Cael 
from Aunt Ida that these dreams would not come true. Mr. 
Hartless, who had insisted that his cousin should break the 
news to his unsuspecting girl, was going to marry again— 
and his wife-to-be was Christina Budlong! 

“Christy! Christy Budlong ? 
Aunty, you're crazy!"’ Irene gasped. 
“You've got some idea in your head 
—you never really liked them! 
Why, Dad and I were going to— 
but, Aunty, Dad’s got me!” 

“Of course, he has, dear, but you 
see— 

“Where is Christina? 
talk to her!” 

Aunt Ida looked at the flashing 
eyes, the quick pallor of the girl 
beside her. ‘That's just it,” she 
said gently. “Mrs. Budlong wanted 
me to tell you first.”” 

“Why ?” 

“Because she realized that you 
had no idea—” 

“Of course not. Nobody had.” 

“I had,” said Aunt Ida quietly, 
“and other people, I imagine, too. 
I know it’s a shock, dear, but just 
remember that your father might have decided to marry 
somebody you never saw in your life. And you like Chris- 
tina. And Bubbles is a fascinating child.” 

Irene gave no sign of having heard her, ‘Where is Chris- 
tina, now?’ she demanded. “I must see her.” 

“Listen, Irene,” said Miss Hartless, putting one hand on 
the girl's quivering shoulder. ‘I have something to tell you 
—something very important. But I must have your atten- 
tion-—you are not giving it to me at all.” 

“Well?” The tense, brief word promised nothing. 

“Look at me, dear, won't you?” Aunt Ida asked, and Imp, 
who had never resisted this good friend for long, met her 
eyes at last reluctantly. 

“Christina asked me to come and see her,” Aunt Ida be- 
gan, “and explained her position to me very frankly.” 

“Frankly!” Imp’s curt laugh was disagreeable. “ ‘Frank’ 
is the last thing I'd call Christy Budlong!” 

“That's not fair, Irene,” said her aunt. “I have never 
seen any reason to think her not frank. She is devotedly 
attached to your father and very proud of his affection for 
her and Bubbles. But she told me that she had given a great 
deal of thought to the matter and had made up her mind 
definitely that she would not marry him without your con- 
sent.” 

The color flooded back to Irene’s face. She drew a long 
breath. “Then she never will,” she said decidedly. 

Aunt Ida sighed. ‘You don’t mean that, Irene—you can’t 
mean it!” 

“Oho! 


Let me 


Don’t I? You wait (Continued on page 46) 





IN NINETEEN EIGHTEEN: 
COLONEL THEODORF 
ROOSEVELT PRESENTING 
TOGIRL SCOUTS OLDSILVER 
PLATE TO BE CONVERTED 
INTO CASH TO PROVIDE 
COMFORTS FOR’ AMERI- 
CAN PILOTS IN FRANCE 


TWO GIRL SCOUTS PAYING A VIS- 
IT TO CALVIN COOLIDGE WHEN HF 
WAS GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


BELOW: IN NIN EN TWENTY-SEVEN 
WHEN MRS. HOOVER SPENT A WEEK AT 
CAMP EDITH MACY. SHE IS CONFER- 
RING, HERE, WITH A GROUP OF LEADERS 





AT RIGHT: THREE EARLY 
WORKERS IN GIRL SCOUT- 
ING. LEFT TO RIGHT: MISS 
CARTER, MRS. NEWELL, AND 
MISS SCHROTTKY, H 
FLAGS FLYING, DO: THEIR 
BIT TO SELL COOKIES TO 
CITIZENS OF NEW YORK 


IN OVAL: JULIETTE LOW, 
FIRST REGIONAL CONVE 
TROOP MEMBERS. HELD IN 





AT THE MACON CONVEN- 
TION: MRS. LOW, SEATED 
BEFORE THE FOUNDER'S 
FLAG WITH MRS. W. C. 
JOHNSTON WHO PRE- 
SENTED THE GIRL SCOUTS 
WITH A HUNDRED-AND- 
SEVENTY-ACRE CAMP SITE 


GIRL SCOUTS RECEIVING MERIT 
BADGES FROM MRS. COOLIDGE IN 
NINETEEN TWENTY-FIVE WHEN SHE 
WAS THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND 


BELOW: TOGETHER FOR THE FIRST IN- 
TERNATIONAL ENCAMPMENT IN AMERICA, 
FIRST ROW: MRS. LOW, LADY BADEN- 
POWELL, MRS. BRADY, MRS. READE. IN 
BACK ROW: DEAN ARNOLD, MRS. RIP- 
PIN, MRS. KERR, AND MRS. CHOATE 


NEERS IN 
OVEMEN T. 

TO RIGHT: s 

oy 7 aH _ OF THE FORMER PRESI- 

Spree DENT AND CHIEF JUS- 

. TICE OF THE UNITED 

*4 STATES, INSPECTING 


AT LEFT: MRS. WIL- 
LIAM H. TAFT, WIFE 


PF THE GIRL SCOUTS, AT THE THE LITTLE HOUSE 
WAS ORGANIZED BY AND FOR IN WASHINGTON, D. 
MRGIA, NINETEEN TWENTY-FIVE Cc. TEN YEARS AGO 





THE COW APPEARS BORED, AS WELL SHE 
MIGHT, FOR SHE KNOWS HER MILKER IS 
MERELY GOING THROUGH THE MOTIONS TO 
SHOW HOW IT IS DONE! WINNING A DAIRY- 
MAID BADGE WAS SOMETHING TO TAKE SE- 
RIOUSLY, BACK IN NINETEEN TWENTY-FIVE! 





IN NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THREE WHEN 
“THE AMERICAN GIRL’ WAS THREE YEARS OLD. 
HELEN FERRIS, WHO WAS THEN EDITOR, AND HER 
ASSISTANT SEEM TO BE DISCUSSING AN_ EDITO- 
RIAL PROBLEM IN A WOODLAND SETTING AT CAMP 
ANDREE. NOTE THEIR ABSORBED EXPRESSIONS! 


a 


. = 
A ed 





THE HOME-RUN KING, THE BABE 
HIMSELF, FINDING OUT ABOUT 
GIRL SCOUT COOKIES DURING 
THE “MILLION COOKIES DRIVE” 
IN NINETEEN TWENTY-THREE 


IN THE LONG AGO, WHEN TENTS AT CAMP 
WERE PLACED IN MILITARY ROWS. (SEE MRS. 
EDEY'S ARTICLE ON PAGE 7). HOW DIFFERENT { a 3 
OUR CAMP UNIFORMS LOOK TO-DAY, AND HOW ' me NOT SO LONG AGO: A CAMPER 
MUCH MORE COMFORTABLE THEY ARE TO WEAR! , PUSHING HER NEEDLE THROUGH 
: TOUGH CANVAS CLOTH TO MAKE 
HER TENT READY IN ANTICIPA- 
TION OF THE FUN TO COME 





A FAITHFUL PET STANDING PATIEN 

TWO LITTLE GIRLS OF ATLAN 

—BACK IN THE EARLY NINETEEN-TWENTIES— 
BANDAGED HIS PAW AND DEMONSTRATED THAT 
“A GIRL SCOUT IS A FRIEND TO ANIMALS,” 
AS WELL AS PROFICIENT IN FIRST AID 








“ITTY FLY UPON THE WALL’ HADN'T A CHANCE 
WHEN THE GIRL SCOUTS WENT AFTER HIM! IN 
NINETEEN TWENTY-TWO, GIRL SCOUTS OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., AIDED THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE BY DISTRIBUTING ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
FLY SWATTERS TO HOUSEWIVES IN THE CAPITOL 








LOOKING OVER OLD PIC : 
FILES, HERE AT HEADQUAR- 
TERS, CONVINCED US THAT 
GIRL SCOUTS TODAY HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON GOOD TIMES 


WHEN A BRONZE STATUE OF BEN FRANKLIN AR- 

RIVED IN PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY, TO BE 

SET_UP IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE, GIRL SCOUTS 

A SNOW MAN MODELED BY PEO- ‘ OF AN EARLY TROOP PLACED A WREATH AT HIS 

PLE AT NATIONAL HEADQUAR- 3 FEET TO PAY THEIR TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY 
TERS—WE WON'T S WHEN! 
THE GIRL AT LEFT WAS ON THE 
AFF OF “THE AMERICAN GIRL” 








TOP LEFT: A MERRY 

TIME UN A LEAN- . aa 4S : : . 

TO, BUILT BY TWO ‘nats , . as SHE-CAN’T-GET-'EM-UP, SHE-CAN’T-GET- 
OF THESE GIRLS IN ’ ; . ; ‘EM-UP IN THE MORNING! WAKING SLEEPY 
NINETEEN, NINETEEN . CAMPERS BACK IN THE DAYS WHEN BUGLE 
TO EARN THEIR PI- : * PLAYING HELD AN IMPORTANT PLACE IN 
ONEER BADGES. IT ote, THE PROGRAM 


LOOKS LIKE FUN! 








IN OVAL: WHEN GREEN BLOOMERS 
AND WHITE MIDDIES WERE WORN 
AS THE OFFICIAL UNIFORM OF 
CAMP ANDREE. GIRL SCOUTS PLAY 
A GAY TUNE WITH INSTRUMENTS 
WHICH THEY MADE THEMSELVES 


BELOW OVAL: IN THE EARLY DAYS 
OF CAMP ANDREE. TWO SCOUTS GO 
TO WORK WITH A SAW WHILE THE 
THIRD HOLDS THE LOG STEADY 


AT RIGHT: ANOTHER EARLY ANDREE 
PICTURE—BASKETRY IN A ‘LVAN 
SETTING WITH PLENTY OF WATER 
IN WHICH TO SOAK THE REEDS BE- 
FORE WEAVING THEM INTO SHAPE 





L WITHER our fond 
memories of happy days 
m GIRL SCOUTING 





h 


A en te Oe 





TOP RIGHT: SETTING THE TABLE FOR LUNCH 
AT CAMP BEFORE THE ERA OF COMFORTABLE 
SHORTS. THE CENTERPIECE BOUQUET 'S OF 
THE LOWLY BUT LOVELY QUEEN ANNES LACE 


IN CIRCLE: BOILING OUT THE DISH TOWELS 
TO LEAVE THEM CLEAN FOR THE NEXT CAMP- 
ERS. IS REGULAR ROUTINE. CAMPERS AT CEDAR 
HILL IN WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS WEAR- 
ING UNIFORMS OF NINETEEN TWENTY-THREE 
—IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE WELL-FIT- 
TING UNIFORMS GIRL SCOUTS WEAR TODAY 


TOP LEFT: KITCHEN KAPERS AT THE FIRST 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL AT PINE TREE 
CAMP, LONG POND, PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


“TELL ‘ ME, PRETTY DAISY!” A GIRL SCOUT 
OF ‘YESTERDAY FILLS HER FLOWER BASKET 





THE NUTCRACKER SUITE, III 


DRAWN BY ORSON LOWELL 


For the caption that best reveals what this picture is about, we will give a book as prize. See page 35 for rules. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


“Some garden you're going to have. How 
about sending us a bouquet of flowers?” 

“We'll send you one, never fear,” promised 
Georgie. “And now, will you kindly remove 
yourself from the scene, so that we can get 
our garden started?” 

“Anything to oblige,” replied Al. “By the 
way,” he called back from the gate, “I brought 
you plants instead of seeds for your asters and 
zinnias and some of that other stuff, so you'll 
have flowers sooner.” 

‘Next to mosquitoes,” observed Kit, sorting 
out the packets of seed, “I think boys are 
nature’s worst pests.” 

The girls worked diligently, setting out 
their plants and sowing their Seeds. That 
night a gentle, soaking rain fell, as if to let 
them know that even the heavens were co- 
operating to make their garden a success. 

It was exactly a week later, to the day, that 
Biffen and Kit discovered the first tiny green 
shoots that had pushed their way up through 
the earth. Bursting with all the importance 
that Columbus must have felt on his return 
to Spain, they hastened to tell Georgie. They 
found her seated on the Tucker front porch, 
gloomily picking the paper wrapper from a 
sticky caramel. 

“Our garden’s up!” cried Biffen. “The 
funniest, greenest little jiggers you ever saw. 
About so high,” she indicated with two fingers. 

That made Georgie look gloomier than 
ever. “We have to go to Norfolk,” she an- 
nounced, “for six weeks. Grandmother Price 
is sick, and Mother is going to stay with her 
while I go with Dad on an inspection tour of 
his firm’s Virginia branches.” 

“Why, how wonderful!” exclaimed the 
girls. 

“About your trip,” amended Biffen, ‘not 
your grandmother.” 

“Wonderful? It’s terrible!” said Georgie. 

“Georgie Price Tucker! How can you say 
such a thing? A trip to Norfolk and all over 
Virginia—and you call it terrible?” 

“But don’t you see,” Georgie explained 
patiently, “that in six weeks the garden will 
be completely up, and I'll have missed seeing 
it grow. Besides, who'll take care of it?” 

“Well, for goodness sake! The rest of us 
are going to be here,” protested Kit. “We 
may not be expert gardeners, but we can fol- 
low directions.” 

Two days later the Tuckers departed for 
the South, with, Georgie still unreconciled to 
leaving her precious garden. She left Kit and 
Biffen a sheaf of parting instructions a half- 
inch thick, This was followed, at periodic 
intervals, by a series of postcards, each post- 
marked from a different Virginia city, but all 
bearing practically the same message. 

From Richmond she wrote, “I see lots of 
nice gardens every day, but I'll bet our Little 
House garden has them all beaten a mile. Be 
sure to write me at Norfolk and tell me all 
about it. Your last letter wasn’t very specific.” 

From Charlottesville, “Saw Thomas Jeffer- 
son's home at Monticello to-day. Wish I could 
see our garden. You kids are so general in 
your letters. All you ever say is, “Things are 
coming along well.’ What I want to know is 
how high are the zinnias, and have the asters 
started setting buds, and are you watching out 
for aphis, and things like that.” 

From Roanoke, “I suppose I may as well 
give up trying to pry any information out of 
you two sphinxes. Don’t forget to cultivate 








often, and don’t sprinkle the garden when the 
sun is shining on it. It scalds things.” 

And, finally, from Winchester, “Home to- 
morrow! I can hardly wait to see the garden.” 

The Tucker car arrived in Duncannon at 
four in the afternoon, and by four-fifteen 
Georgie had rounded up Biffen and Kit and 
was headed for the Little House. 

“I see something red—and green,” she an- 
nounced triumphantly when they were still 
half a block away. Then, puzzled, ‘There 
seems to be more green than anything else. 
I had sort of expected a—a riot of colors.” 

“Georgie—” began Biffen. 

But Georgie didn’t listen, she just pressed 
on a little faster, until she had reached the 
Little House lot. There she gave one look, 
and, with a feeble gurgle that was meant to 
be an exclamation of horror but was too hor- 
rified even to be that, she slumped limply 
against the fence. 

‘Vegetables!’ she managed to gasp at last, 
in much the way an ambushed soldier might 
have exclaimed, ‘“The enemy !’’ 

For there, where the flower garden should 
have been, was as fine and flourishing a vege- 
table garden as was ever pictured in a seed 
catalog. There were stocky tomato plants set 
in artistic groups; there were beans and peas 
in rows and in clumps and in patches; scat- 
tered here and there were pale green cab- 
bage heads, and pepper plants already showing 
touches of red and yellow; prickly leaved 





cucumber vines twined up the face of the | 
house; and turnips, carrots, and red beets | 


raised their lush greenery in oddly unexpected 
places. It was all beautifully laid out, with 
borders of scallions along the winding path, 
and the bird bath in the middle. The trellis 
over the gate, where Biffen had visioned a red 
rambler rose, bore the crowning indignity of 
all—a pumpkin vine. 

“What—what happened?’’ 
Georgie, dazed. 

Biffen swallowed hard. 


stammered 


“The things just 


grew that way. And we didn’t realize it | 


until it was too late and people began asking 
questions.” 

“We thought of plowing it under,” added 
Kit, “but then we wouldn’t have had any 
garden, and we'd already filed our entry blank 
for the contest.” 

Georgie groaned. “We're disgraced! 
must be the laughing-stock of this town.” 

She sank down on the porch steps, with Kit 
on one side of her and Biffen on the other, 
surveying the wreckage of her hopes. 

“No wonder I couldn't get you to write 
me any real news! That miserable Al must 
have given us the wrong seeds on purpose!” 

“We didn’t want to spoil your trip. You 
were having such a marvelous time, and we 
knew you'd worry yourself sick,’ Kit said. 

Footsteps sounded in the late afternoon 
quiet, and Tom Holland and Al Fleming hove 
into view. 

“Welcome home, Georgie!” they called. 
“Swell garden you have here!” 

That stung Georgie into action. ‘Don't 
you talk garden around me, you—you—dou- 
blecrossers!"’ She shook her fist at the boys, 
who looked about as pained as if they had 
just been presented with a yacht. . 

“You planted the seeds yourselves, didn’t 
you?” gloated Tom. “Anybody that can’t tell 
the difference between flower and vegetable 
seeds doesn’t deserve to have a garden.” 

“By the way,” added Al, “you must come 
around and see our (Continued on page 41) 
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WHO 


CRACKED THE NUT? 


UR new prize contest, “The Nut- 
O cracker Suite,” has gone over 

with a bang, five hundred and 
eighty-six girls competing—but don’t 
ask us to tell you how many titles were 
sent in, for we haven’t had time to 
count them! Somewhere in the thou- 
sands, however. The girl who cracked 
the nut, is Dora Finch of Cranford, 
New Jersey, with the title, The Scotch 
Ambassador Gives a Banquet. Dora 
will receive a book as a prize. 


Your Editors are much pleased with 
you, and they,can’t help saying to them- 
selves, very proudly, “There’s no use 
in talking, our readers are smart girls!” 
This is because you sent in so many 
really good titles, with such a variety 
of ideas. 


We are going to group some of these 
titles for you around the ideas which 
they carry. Since the winning title 
pokes fun at Scotch thrift, we will list, 
first, another based on the same idea, 
MacPherson Entertains: around the 
idea of absent-mindedness, a number 
of titles were submitted, of which we 
think the best is, The Absent-Minded 
Professor Gives a Banquet: around the 
idea of seasickness there were many 
amusing ones—Rough Seas; The Lone 
Survivor; Second Day Out; Good Sail- 
or; That’s Life on the Ocean Wave; 
“Whence All But He Had Fled”: the 
dream idea was represented by many, 
of which “J Dreamt That I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls”; Hobo’s Dream; Hill 
Billy’s Dream; A Hotel Man’s Night- 
mare; The Nightmare of a New Res- 
taurateur are outstanding. 


There were many good “spooky” 
titlees—The Haunted Café; The Invis- 
ible Guests; Here’s to the Men of Yes- 
teryear!; Banquet of the Ghosts, and 
Family Reunion. An amusing political 
idea enters into several—Maine Waits 
for Vermont; Election Night Celebra- 
tion in a Maine Hotel etc. The bad 
table manners of the solitary diner are 
brought out in A Rough in the Ritz; 
Any Mulligan Stew?; Moncey, But No 
Manners; No Manners, No Friends; 
The Lone Cow Hand, and Smarty’s 
Party: his solitariness in The Last 
Man’s Club; The Forgotten Man; 
Class, But No Mass; A Modern kip 
Van Winkle: the snobbishness of wait- 
ers in Sudden Departure Encouraged 
by Snobby and Snappy Service; Thank 
Goodness He Came Early! ; Sorry, S:r, 
But This Table Is Reserved: an ex- 
planation of the emptiness of- the res- 
taurant on the ground of early dining 
in Early Bird (sent by twenty-seven 
girls) ; First Come, First Served (sent 
by fifteen) ; Come Early and Avoid the 
Rush (by ten); Do Your Big Eating 
Early (by two): and the same ex- 
planation, on the ground of lateness, 
in a clever mathematical title, 7 8 2 
L 8 (One Ate Too Late). 


There were also several titles which 
have a sly wit, but do not fit into any 
of these groups. One of these is, After 
the Speech was Over; and another is, 
Breakfast on January First. 


The Editor 











HOW TO PLAN YOUR 


ARDENS are fun! If you have never had { 


the satisfying experience of making a 
garden plan and carrying it straight through 
from planting to gathering seeds, you are not 
being fair to yourself. A small garden, which 
you weed and cultivate yourself and from 
which you gather flowers that would aot have 
grown there but for you, need not chain you 
to the soil like the farmer who can never go 
away because the cows have to be milked. 

Begin with a small garden, then see by 
actual experience just how much time you 
need to spend on it. There is nothing so dis- 
couraging to beginners as an over-large garden 
where, by the time the last corner is weeded, 
the first one is overgrown. 

Choose, if you can, an ideal location for 
your garden—a spot where the water does not 
stand in wet weather, a partly sheltered place 
where the summer sun will not beat all day— 
where, at some time during the day, trees, 
bushes, or buildings stretch their welcome 
shadows out to cool the plants. Choose, in 
short, a well drained place which is slightly) 
shaded. 

If snow is on the ground the last week in 
March, don’t be fooled; time marches on, re- 
gardless. Go out to your garden 
and drive in stakes at the corners, 
then tie a heavy cord or twine 
tightly from each stake so that you 
can see the shape of your garden. 
This is a true challenge! Observe 
its proportions and size. Where 
do you see a path? Should you 
leave the center in grass? Should 
you have a round bed or a square 
one? 

Pace carefully each side; then, 
as a check on your measurements, 
pace from the top right corner 
through the center to the bottom 
left corner, and vice versa. Per- 
haps you will prefer to use a yard- 
stick or tape measure; at any rate, 
you will want to note the exact 
measurements on substantial pa- 
per. Believe me, it is important 
to get every measurement correct ; 
one mistake will throw the whole 
undertaking off when you begin 
to draft your plan. 

For this, you will find it best to 
workat adesk or table, in a straight 
chair, with a ruler, an eraser, and 
a sharp pencil. Thumb-tack a large 
piece of paper smoothly to a bread 
board (which makes an excellent 
substitute for a drafting board )— 
and you are ready to begin the 
preliminary drafting. Incidental- 
ly, if you are lucky enough to be 
able to borrow 
some drafting 
tools, you will 
find these help- 
ful— especially 
a transparent 
triangle. 

Measure the 
length of your 
drafting paper; 
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FIG. |. OUTLINE FOR THE. fe 
PRELIMINARY PLAN. (Scate I"=6') 


how does it compare with the 
’ length of your garden? How do 
‘ the widths compare? Your prob- 
lem is to fit your garden on the 
paper in its right proportions, so 
naturally you must change feet to 
inches. The most simple scale is 
one inch equals one foot, and since 
your garden is small, you can 
probably use this. 

A garden measuring 12 x 18 
feetewould then require a rectangle 
12 x 18 inches on the drafting 
board. This scale will apply to 
everything in the plan; a path 
two-and-a-half feet wide would be 
drawn two-and-a-half inches wide. 
Draw the outside measurements 
so that your outline represents an 
exact miniature of your staked-out 
garden. Your plan should now 
look like Fig. 1, although I have 
reduced the scale there to one inch 
equals six feet. 

Now, on a scratch paper, make 
several small sketches of your 
plan, trying different ideas of de- 
sign. Be guided by the following 
points: 

1. Plan your garden to fit into 
the landscape; if one side borders 
on a wall or fence, use that in 
your plan. 

2. Your garden should have an 
axis to make it a 
symmetrical pic - 
ture. In Fig. 2A 
and B, the axisruns 
lengthwise; in C, 
the minor axis runs 
across the width. 
Notice how the 
axis running the 
length of the gar- 
den makes it seem 
longer, whereas, in 
C, the cross axis 
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PLAN of MY GARDEN 

Scatiae’ J.Mac FaRcano 

FiG3 
helps to make the garden look almost square. 

A focal point at the end of the axis makes 
your picture interesting, helping to tie together 
the garden and its surroundings. This might 
be a church spire in the distance, a single tree, 
a clump of bushes, a path in another part of 
the garden. If you are lucky enough to have 
a natural boundary like a fence, or wall, you 
might make a little bench and paint it white 
—you'll find such a bench attractive at the 
end of a path. A bird house on a fence post 
is another idea for a focal point. 

3. Plan your actual flower space so that you 
can work with ease from one side, or both 
sides. Two feet is about the longest com- 
fortable stretch; a bed four feet wide will 
have to be worked from both sides. 

4, Remember not to plant your flowers in 
rows. Artistic gardeners plant in irregular 
clumps or groups at least two feet wide—bet- 
ter too large than too small—the way flowers 
naturally grow. (Notice Fig. 3). 

5. Paths ought to be at least two feet wide 
to be useful. Two-and-a-half feet is a good 
width. 

6. Keep your design simple and not too 
“choppy.’’ Too many paths cut a garden into 
pieces, breaking its unity. 

When you have a design that pleases you, 
enlarge it, sketching it into your outline light- 
ly to scale. If you still like it, draft it accu- 
rately. 

Now comes the fun! This is the time in a 
gardener’s life when she curls up in a com- 
fortable place and “window shops” in the new 
spring seed catalogs. Maybe she will find a 
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new coppery purple petunia, a yellow cosmos, 
a double mahogany nasturtium, or a red 
pansy—and what a thrill that will be! 

Make a list of the flowers that interest you, 
limiting your choice to annuals that bloom the 
year they are planted, and noting name, cata- 
log number, height, color, and price. Look 
for tall flowers for the back of your beds— 
larkspur, cosmos, tall marigolds and zinnias. 
Look for those growing medium-tall for the 
middle, like calendulas, snapdragons, bache- 
lor's-buttons, short marigolds; and look for 
dwarf low plants for the front—California 
poppies, ageratum, petunias, portulaca, and 
candytuft. 

I am going to enlarge Fig. 2C and plan my 
garden with you. As I work with it, I have 
made two axes—the minor one short, and the 
major one longer, from the middle window 
in the house, out over a low place to a distant 
view. I will purposely plant low flowers 
around the lower end of the garden, and I 
find I will need stepping stones to get into 
the wide part of the beds, so I will make them 
a part of the picture on the major axis. 

The only parts of this garden I can’t reach 
to cultivate, without stepping on part of the 
bed, are the two places near the hedge out- 
lined in dotted lines. 

I am going to put tall-growing plants 
against the house and hedge; a few tall and 
medium-tall on the two outside edges, leaving 
1 break near the arrow; and medium, grading 
to low, toward the middle. Under the house 
windows I will use medium-tall plants, to 
balance the low group at the opposite end. 

Study my planting plan; then, with colored 
pencils, shade in the colors, noticing how I 
have tried to balance cool, dark blues, warm 
reds and yellows, peace-making whites—at 
the same time avoiding any clash of a color 
group with its neighbor. Putting a predomi- 
nance of warm colors in the foreground (up- 
per half of the garden) and cool colors in the 
lower half will make the garden seem longer 
when viewed from the window. 

Now look at the heights of the different 
groups of plants as indicated on my plan. 
They gradually slope to the middle, yet some 
tall spires intermingle with some medium-tall 
plants, and the medium-tall ones invade the 
territory of the dwarf growers, making a rest- 
ful variety. Isn’t this a much nicer picture 
than flowers planted in rows? 

Now go ahead with your own plan. Color 
as you fill in a group and you won't have to 
carry color schemes in your mind. Try to 
match the descriptions of varieties as well as 
orange-yellow, ma- 
roon; this gives you a vivid picture of your 
completed garden, about three-and-a-half 
months hence. Send off your seed orders as 
soon as you can—seed houses are rushed in 
the spring. 

When you have finished the preliminary 
plan to your satisfaction, tack a clean piece of 
paper to the board and again draw the first 
outline, this time lightly, in pencil. This is 
to be your final drafting which you will use as 
a planting plan when you plant the seeds or 
seedlings. Because it will be used outdoors, 
it should be on substantial paper, or mounted 
on cardboard, and the pencil lines traced in 
India ink. 

The proper way to label each group is to 
print the name of the plant in capital letters, 
its variety and color in small letters, and its 
height in abbreviation. When the plan is 
finished, it must have a title, the designer's 
name, the date, and the scale used. Color this 
plan carefully and you will have a beautiful 
design as well as a useful one. 
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0-121 Neckerchief. Colors: green, yellow, red, black, orange, light blue, 
lavender and white Past 
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GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service 
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for the 


NUTCRACKER SUITE 
CAPTION CONTEST 


For the caption that best reveals 
what the picture on page 32 is 
about, a prize of a new book will 
be awarded. Brevity will be a point 
in favor of any caption. Each com- 
petitor may send as many as she 
chooses. Please print captions and 
include only your name, address, 
age, and date on the same sheet of 
paper. Address your entries to the 
Caption Contest Editor, c/o THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. You do 
not have to be a subscriber to enter 
this contest. Entries must be 
mailed by March fifteenth. 

































The real 
Stamps, etc. No yo needed. 
easy to use for mounting prints tight | or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. 
Art Corners Co., Chicago, 
Dept. P4 4717 North Cark St. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 





This Box of some 3000 
Stamps FREE 


UST show The American Girl to girls you 
know, and see if they don’t enjoy it as you 
do. When you have secured two new subscrip- 
tions (they may choose 8 months for $1.00, or 
1 year for $1.50, or 2 years for $2.00), send us 
the two names and addresses, together with the 
money you have received for the subscriptions. 
We will then send you your box of stamps, the 
instant we receive the TWO new American 
Girl subscriptions. 


Dept. S, THE AMERICAN GIRL 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
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ONLY ONE OF HER KIND 


A young woman—a college graduate— 
walked into a motion picture studio. She 
was a mere sightseer there, interested in 
watching the workers “do their stuff.” Sud- 
denly the lure of make-believe caught her. 
She made a resolve. She would become some- 
thing new in the world—a woman motion 
picture director. 

That girl—for she was hardly more—was 
Dorothy Arzner. Almost immediately she 
landed a job as a stenographer with Para- 
mount. This yielded only twenty dollars a 
week, but it was a rung of the ladder she 


was determined to climb. The next rung 
was making synopses of books and magazine 
stories. That is, she wrote out the tales 
briefly in her own words so the producers 
could see, from those tabloid versions, 
whether or not they were interested. 

She put in a year at this, and still longer 
at a later job of film cutting—snipping the 
narrow celluloid strips and rejoining the 
pieces in proper sequence. A promotion fol- 
lowed: she was appointed assistant director. 
It’s a long jump from assistant to real director, 
but she made it! 

Since then, she’s done well. She has di- 
rected Katharine Hepburn, Claudette Col- 
bert, Fredric March, Ruth Chatterton, and, 
Rosalind Russell in her latest picture, Craig's 
Wife. 

She has a head that success can’t go to, 
and a slogan, “The hard way is the right 
way.” She believes in work and more work, 
hates bluff and bluffers, prefers a bracing 
walk to a late, health-sapping party. Em- 
phatically, she’s someone to watch: Holly- 
wood’s only woman director. 


MAN AGAINST WATER 


“It shall not happen again!’ That's been 
the rallying cry of flood-stricken regions ever 
since this winter’s high waters started on a 
record-breaking rampage. And this leads to 
the question: Just what can be done to con- 
trol similar floods, in the future? 

Two broad, long-range plans have been put 
forward. One of them—that of army en- 
gineers—calls for the construction of a 
whole series of dams on the headwaters of 
streams that flow into rivers which have been 








By Latrobe Carroll 


found to be dangerous. These huge dams 
would have no work to do, most of the time. 
But if rain fell heavily, or snows melted sud- 
denly, the dams would shoulder back the 
gathering waters and store them in great res- 
ervoirs. 

This plan calls for a lot of work and for 
the spending of a great deal of money. Army 
engineers have spent years perfecting it. To 
carry it out would take ten years and would 
cost at least a billion dollars. We can gain 
some idea of its scope if we bear in mind 
that it provides for the construction of fifty- 
three separate reservoirs to harness the Ohio 
River system. 

The second plan—that of agriculturists— 
gives due weight to the fact that floods do ir- 
reparable damage by washing away fertile top- 
soil necessary to the raising of crops. They 
advocate the planting of trees and grass 
wherever possible. This would anchor the 
topsoil. And it would also absorb water and 
end the threat of “hit-and-run rain.” 

Probably both plans will have to be carried 
out if floods are to be checked. 

THE GAME BORN IN A BASKET 

Did you ever call basketball “a peach of a 
game’? If so, did you know that the equip- 
ment for the first basketball games consisted 
chiefly of two peach baskets? . These were 
supported by barrel hoops, into which a soccer 
football was thrown. 

Back in 1891, on a dark January day in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Jimmy Naismith 
—now Dr. Naismith—needed an indoor game 
for his group of Y. M. C. A. Training School 
boys. So he invented the first version of 
basketball. An inspiration! But, queerly 
enough, it wasn’t the East, but the Middle 
West, which first went crazy about it. 

Now the game, in an evolved version, has 
spread all over the world. In Persia, Greece, 


India, and Hawaii it’s an outdoor sport. Hon- 
olulu and Calcutta go in for ‘Barefoot 
Leagues.” The game, taking color from polo, 
is ‘sometimes played on horseback. It has 
also been played on ice skates, roller skates, 
and on bicycles, even. 

Professional teams will sometimes carry a 
center who is a mear-giant. Last year, one 
of our barnstorming teams had with it a 
center eight feet tall. But there’sno advantage 
in great height, except for its box-office pull. 
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STAR ON ICE 


Just a pair of ice skates given to a little 
gitl when she was eight years old! But the 
the little girl lived in Norway where there's 
water, water everywhere, to turn to ice in the 
long winters. Her name was Sonja Henie 
(pronounced Sunya Henny). The grown-up 
Sonja has recently received one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for starring in the skating film, 
One in a Million. What an investment those 
skates were! 

But the Henies were always an outdoor 
family. At one time Sonja’s father, William 
Henie, was a world champion bicycle racer. 
When Sonja was still a kid she learned to 
swim like a fish and to play tennis so well 
that, in 1934, she was runner-up for Nor- 
way’s Women’s Championship. 

In 1927 she got her real start in skating. 
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This was when she won her first world’s fig- 
ure skating championship. She was only 
fourteen at the time, but no one was able to 
win that championship away from her. How- 
ever, in 1936, she gave up amateur glory to 
become a professional. And why not? She 
was the world’s best skater, she had a good 
figure, a pretty face, lots of blond hair, and 
the courage to have a try at acting. 

When the picture, One in a Million, was 
undertaken, it became clear that, for the big 
skating scene with its skating chorus, there 
was ho use looking for a crowd of skaters 
who could sing, or singers who could skate. 
The only answer was: train the singers to be 
graceful on ice. And that was what was 
done. Another knotty problem for the pro- 
ducers popped up. Refrigerating pipes are 
visible through ice. Result: a fresh thrill for 
Sonja. She, along with the rest, skated on 
frozen milk. What would bossy think of that? 


HIGH THOUGHTS UNDER LOW BROWS 


There’s a widespread belief that a high 
forehead indicates mental superiority: hence 
the term “highbrow.” But, like many an- 
other popular theory, this one hasn't a leg to 
stand on, if we're to believe Dr. Ales Hrd- 
licka, of the National Museum, who’s been 
measuring heads for thirty yeats. In fact, 
Dr. Hrdlicka found that members of certain 
rather backward races, such as the Eskimos, 
have the highest foreheads of all! 
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MORE HAPPY LANDINGS 


American aviation is stepping along! Sta- 
tistics show the year 1936 was commercial 
flying’s biggest twelve months, with a thirty- 
one-per-cent increase over 1935 in passengers, 
and a one-hundred-per-cent leap in express. 
Expectations are high for 1937. The public 
is taking to the air as never before, in the 
face of the fact that, from time to time, planes 
crash. After each accident people ask, “What 
can be done to make flying safer?” 

In spite of present hazards, aviation is 
steadily growing less risky. It’s six times 
as safe to fly, now, on scheduled airlines, as 
it was five years ago. 

As for the causes of recent smash-ups, in- 
vestigators have reached some interesting con- 
clusions. Out of twenty-two accidents studied, 
eighteen seem to have involved the failure 
of men, not the failure of machines. In other 
words, pilots and those directing their flights 
made mistakes. 

Old Man Bad Weather” seems to be 
chiefly to blame for such fatal errors. In 
spite of all that a€ronautical science has done, 
pilots still get lost. Flying isn’t yet com- 
pletely weatherproof. Since that is true, 
many air experts hold that lives will be saved 
if planes are kept on the ground in exception- 
ally “dirty” weather. 


LOVE YOUR DOG WISELY 


If your dog's so smart you think he’s nearly 
human, forget this when you feed him. Re- 
member that the roots of his family tree go 
back to grandpa wolf. He can’t deal with 
much starch. He’s a meat-eater. 

Dr. Bruce Blair, of the Speyer Hospital *for 
Animals in New York, cites the case of an 
Italian who brought a dog in for treatment. 
For meals, the Italian said, the dog had what 
the family ate—namely, spaghetti. The poor 
log, of course, was in the last stages of star- 
vation, 

That was an extreme example. A more 
usual case, according to Dr. Blair, is that of 
the dog or cat which has swallowed what it 
shouldn't. The dog is the more enterprising. 


A six-inch wire handle of a stove poker is one 

f the Speyer Hospital's prize exhibits. This 
vas removed from a dog's tummy. A kid 
glove is a tempting morsel for any pup, but 
nany of them won't scorn stones, nails, bits 
if iron. One dog's record was fourteen stove 
bolts. It’s hard to control ‘an enthusiastic 
swallower, but chicken bones, which splinter 
and puncture, must be kept out of his way. 

Dogs, according to Dr. Blair, are subject to 
pretty much every human ailment except ap- 
pendicitis. This is spared them because a 
dog hasn't a true appendix. 

Distemper, the dog-lover’s dread, can be 
cured in three cases out of four by inocula- 
tions in the early stages. 

In 1935 the Speyer Hospital treated more 
than twenty-seven thousand animals. Among 
these, eighteen thousand were free patients. 
One Speyer patient was not only free, but un- 
attended.’ He was a mongrel which some in- 
stinct directed to the hospital's door. His 
crushed paw was bandaged—and he turned 
up daily, thereafter, to have it dressed! 
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They Sank to Eternal Rest... and Waked Again! 


“It was 28 below zero. A 40 mile 
gale whipped blinding sheets of icy 
snow into huge drifts,” writes Mrs. 


Marjorie B. Tyner of Liberty, Neb. 


“My son and I climbed out of our stalled 
car. The longer we worked to free it, the 
deeper it seemed to sink into the mounting 
barrier of driving snow. 


“Chilled to the bone from our efforts, we 
looked about for possible shelter. Up the 
road a single light shone from a farmhouse 
window, alone beacon of safety inthis howl- 
ing, icy desolation. With our flashlight to 
help us in keeping out of the 
ditch, we struggled toward it, 
floundering through the swirling 
drifts, leaning into that breath- 
snatching, icy blast. 

“But even our exertion could 
not warm us. Numbness crept 
gradually over me, and with it a 
drowsiness, compelling as ether. 
My son was fighting the same 
losing battle, for we sank down 
together in that howling white 
waste. It seemed warm and snug 





THIS ZERO WEATHER 
1S PRETTY TouGH 
ON THE BATTERY 
IN MY CAR... DO 
YOu SUPPOSE IT 
AFFECTS THESE 
FLASHUGHT. 
CELLS Too? 












































Beaten by the Blizzard, Numb, 
Drugged by Exertion, They Gave 
up Their Fight for Life. 


down in the snow. In great peace | 
surrendered to sleep. 
* x * 

“Asin another world and beginning 
a new existence, | came to my senses. My 
son was bending over me, tears running si- 
lently down his cheeks. We were safe in the 
farmhouse with the lighted window...saved 
from death in the snow...saved because the 


fresh DATED ‘Eveready’ batteries in our 


flashlight kept on working after we gave 
up, and the light in the snow attracted our 
rescuers. (Signed) 


Mw Mangrein. 63 Iyer) 
“EVEREADY” 
BATTERIES 
e ARE FRESH 

BATTERIES 


The Date Line 
Guarantees Freshness 
National Carbon Co., Inc., 
30 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
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ANY KIND OF BATTERY 
EXPOSED TO ZERO 
TEMPERATURES LOSES 
EFFICIENCY, MA BAILEY 
THATS ALL THE MORE 
7, REASON To use DATED 

EVEREADY ‘sarteaies 
KNOWING THEY ARE FRESH, 
YOU KNOW THEY HAVE 
THE RESERVE POWER TO 
STAND COLD WEATHER 






















ON WELLFLEET BAY:->+-> se cop. 
Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 


weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 
on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts 


—archery — dramatics. “Anchors 
Aweigh” July Ist. ox rT * = 
\ Bonnie Dune for Boys at South Dennis, affiliated 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 

Forty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 18. 

24th Season, Tuition $325. 

No “extras”. Address: Lucile 

Rogers, 210 East 68th St., 
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12 for 25c each 
Sane Ring in black enamel 
1.50; 


26-page Catalog Free. 








ALL IMPORTED! 
Over 50 Nations 
available to you. 
Full Catalog 10c. 
KIMPORT DOLLS 
Independence, Mo. 
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SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 


Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 12th season. All sports. 
Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. ‘‘A*’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing Course, Certificate awarded, Give age when writing for 
booklet. Mrs. E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 

id St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 





Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. 








Want a Shirley Temple Doll? 


See 2nd Cover 
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S McCall 9209 
McCall 9183 
9183 


for Young Fashionables 


. season's styles are quite the most exciting seen in many a day, with emphasis 








McCall 9205 


on original designing. There's the dirnd/, a style from the Tyrol, for party dates; 
the culotte dress that every young sports devotee loves for active games; the tailored 
suit, of course; and the one-piece frock with easy-to-put-in slide fastener at the neck- 
line. Every one of these costumes is easy for young seamstresses to duplicate. The 
printed cutting line assures correct cut and perfect reproduction of the original gar- 
ment’s style lines. You can sew like an experienced needlewoman when you follow 
the pattern’s simple instructions. And here's a practical suggestion: When select- 
ing your material for the cw#/ottes, make sure it is sanforized, or pre-shrunk. 


Be sure to state size when ordering 


9200-—-50 CENTS—SIZEFS 13 TO 17,12 TO 20. 9183—50 CENTS—SIZES 12 TO 20. FOR SIZE 
SIZE 12 REQUIRES 514. YARDS OF 35-INCH 14, 334 YARDS OF 39-INCH MATERIAL IS 


MATERIAL. REQUIRED. 
9209—45 CENTS—SIZES 12 TO 18, 36 To 42. 9205—45 CENTS—SIZES 12 TO 20. SIZE 12 
SIZE 14 CALLS FOR 37/ YARDS OF 35-INCH | REQUIRES 3 YARDS OF 39-INCH SILK OR 
MATERIAL, LIGHT-WEIGHT WOOL CREPE. 

McCall 9200 These McCall patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, can be purchased 


through The American Girl, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Your Girl Scout Uniform 


CAN BE WON by 
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By showing THE AMERICAN GIRL to 
girls you know, by letting them en- 
joy it as you enjoy it, by going with 
them to their mothers and telling about 
our special offer of two years for two 
dollars—you can have the fun of help- 
ing five girls secure two-year subscrip- 
tions to THE AMERICAN GIRL—and 
you can win for yourself your own 


Girl Seout uniform at the same time! 


All you need to do, when you have se- 
cured the subscriptions, is to write on 
a sheet of paper the name and ad- 
dress of each of the five girls, and 
send it, with the ten dollars, to De- 
partment Y, The American Girl, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FREE OF CHARGE 


\s your reward, we will send you your 
Girl Scout Standard Uniform O-101 
from National Equipment Service. We 
will do this immediately on receipt of 
your list of five two-year subscriptions 
with the ten dollars for the subscrip- 
tions. The uniform will cost you no 


money at all. 


GIVE US YOUR SIZE 


Be sure to tell us, on the same sheet 
of paper on which you list the five 
girls whose subscriptions you have se- 
cured, your correct size for this Stand- 
ard Uniform 0-101. Wouldn’t this be 
a wonderful way of celebrating the 
25th Girl Scout birthday—to help five 
girls secure two-year subscriptions to 
your favorite magazine, and to win 
your uniform at the same time? 
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THE STANDARD UNIFORM is trimly smart 
in its one-piece simplicity and very modern with 
a green covered zipper at the neck opening. Long 
sleeves are finished with a snug-fitting buttoned 
cuff and the short straight collar is embroidered 
at either end with the “G. S.” initials in dark 
green silk. The fitted waist has darts over the 
hips for that tailored effect, and generous box 
pleats on either side give ample skirt width for 
active Girl Scouting. Buttons of Girl Scout green 
with the trefoil design are on the three pockets, 
cuffs, and the belt of self-material. As the gray- 
green material is fully sanforized it is particularly 
practical for the Girl Scout who “grows inches 
over night”—for this uniform is guaranteed not to 
shrink, and there is a generous hem allowance. 


Sizes 8-18, 38-44. 0-101 
DEPARTMENT Y 
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New York 
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FIELD DAY 


Howell groaned and raised his whistle, then 
dropped it. After all, he had to trust Byng. 

The springer paused an instant, sniffed, 
then circled a little patch of ragweed. Howell 
gave a sigh of relief as a hen pheasant took 
wing. It was a bird that Chum had passed by. 

“Take up your dogs,” came the command. 

“Here, Byng, to heel!” Howell commanded, 
and slipped a leash on the big springer. The 
first heat was over. 

“What do you think, Rae?” General Rad- 
nor asked anxiously. 

“Well, sir, I don’t know. If I were the 
judge, I'd be inclined to rule it a dead heat. 
I could see nothing much to choose between 
them.” 

Captain Rae’s judgment proved sound, for 
after the last brace of All-Age springers had 
run, the judge called Howell and Christopher 
to him. 

“Your dogs are first and second,” he said. 
“I have ruled their heat an equal, and no 
other dog has a chance to catch up. Seven- 
teen of the twenty points are given on the 
heat, and one and one-half points each on the 
land and water retrieving. Your dogs scored 
fifteen points each, and your nearest competi- 
tor has only nine. We'll test the dogs on 
land retrieving at once, and on water retriev- 
ing in the afternoon, when all heats have been 
run. If your dogs are still tied at the end of 
the day, we'll put them down for an extra 
heat.” 

“We'll take the dogs in the order they were 
drawn,” the marshal said. ‘Corporal Howell, 
blindfold your dog so he can’t see where the 
bird is hidden.” 

He ran a hundred yards up a hillside and 
hid a freshly killed chicken behind a log. 

“Send your dog to retrieve, Corporal,” the 
judge said. 

‘Fetch, Byng!’’ Howell cried, removing his 
hand from Byng’s eyes and waving it toward 
the hidden bird. 

Byng dashed out for forty yards, then be- 
gan to quarter the ground earnestly. Howell 
blew his whistle and motioned him farther 
out. Byng gave a bark of comprehension and 
ran out another fifty yards before he began to 
search again. Suddenly a vagrant gust of 
wind from up the hill reached his sensitive 
nostrils. He stiffened all over and sniffed 
eagerly to locate the direction of the scent. 
He moved a few feet to one side, then gave a 
bound. Straight as an arrow’s flight he went 
to the concealed bird, jumped over the log 
and grasped it firmly. He came in with it at 
a dead run, stopping before his master. 

“Sit, Byng!” Howell commanded. 

The spaniel sat down and Howell took the 
bird from his jaws and handed it to the judge 
who examined it carefully. There was not a 
tooth mark on it and hardly a feather was 
rumpled. 

“Blindfold your dog, Mr. Christopher,” the 
marshal said. 

Chum raced out at his handler’s command. 
Having no puff of breeze to help him, it took 
him appreciably longer to locate the bird than 
it had Byng, but once he found it, he brought 
it in at a dead run. To Howell's chagrin, he 
sat down before his handler without command 
and delivered the bird. 

Howell felt a sinking sensation in his 
stomach. Byng had needed an order to make 
him sit before delivering his find. It was an 
insignificant thing, but the two dogs were 
tied before, and if they were equal on water 
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retrieving, the tiny error on Byng’s part might 
well be the deciding factor. He took Byng 
back to Captain Rae’s car and returned to 
watch the cocker spaniels go out on their 
All-Age Stake. 

Midget, under General Radnor’s own han- 
dling, was going out as he came up and he 
followed her. The diminutive black cocker 
was very evidently outclassed, for she had 
neither the size nor stamina to hold up under 
the heavy going, but her earnestness and the 
clever way in which she squirmed through the 
brush which she could not break through 
brought ripples of applause and laughter from 
the gallery. The heavy snow, softened now 
until it balled up badly on the dogs’ feet 
hampered her greatly, and it was a very tired 
little cocker that General Radnor picked up 
at the end of the heat. 

But, tired as she was, Midget was game. 
At the land retrieving point she dashed out 
and located her bird quickly. The sight of 
the little black dog dragging—for she could 
not carry—a rooster that looked bigger than 
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she was, brought round after round of ap- 
plause from the gallery. General Radnor’s 
face was wreathed with smiles. Defeated 
Midget might be, but decidedly she had shown 
class and had stolen most of the applause 
from the larger and sturdier dogs. 

The day wore slowly on as heat after heat 
of the various stakes was run. Dusk was ap- 
proaching before the marshal’s voice over the 
loud speaker gave the welcome order: “Bring 
the All-Age dogs to the water retrieving point, 
please. All-Age dogs only.” 

The water retrieving point was the shore 
of a small lake, partly grown up with brush 
and edged by rushes. The marshal pushed 
off from shore in a boat, a freshly killed white 
duck in his hand. 

“Blindfold your dog, Mr. Christopher,” 
said the judge. 

Howell's heart sank anew. From the fact 
of Chum's being called first, he knew that the 
judge had rated him above Byng as a result 
of the land retrieving test. 

Fifty yards from the point where Christo- 
pher held Chum, the marshal hid the duck 
among the weeds. 

“Send your dog out to retrieve,” the judge 
ordered. 

“Fetch, Chum!” Christopher cried, waving 
his hand in the direction of the hidden bird. 

Chum hit the water with a splash. A few 
scattered feathers, far out on the lake, at- 
tracted his attention and he swam toward 
them. 

“No, Chum, this way!” Christopher cried, 
waving his hand. 

Chum paid no attention. Forty yards away 
floated a crumpled piece of white paper and 
Chum was after it. No calls from his handler 
could alter his course. Not until he .had 
mouthed the paper and spat it-out in disgust 
did he look back and correct his direction. 
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Once he was directed right, it took him but 
a few moments to locate the duck and bring 
it triumphantly to Christopher's hand. 

“Blindfold your dog, Corporal Howell,” 
said the judge. 

The marshal was poling his boat along the 
shore. Fifty yards away he paused and tossed 
a second duck out into the rushes, As it 
struck the water there was another splash and 
a roar of laughter from the gallery. Howell 
looked up quickly. 

Midget had seen the duck splash into the 
water and the temptation was too much for 
her. She had squirmed out of General Rad- 
nor’s arms and dashed into the water, intent 
on a retrieve. 

“Midget, come here!’’ the general shouted. 

“Let her get it!” came a chorus from the 
gallery and the judge smilingly nodded con- 
sent. With a broad smile on his face, Gen- 
eral Radnor watched the diminutive cocker 
swimming out. 

She found the duck readily, but getting it 
was not so easy a matter. The stiff rushes 
were almost more than such a little dog could 
thrust aside, but Midget kept at her task. 
Amid encouraging cries from the gallery she 
thrust her way until she could grip the bird. 

Inch by inch she fought her way back, 
dragging the duck after her. By the time she 
reached open water, it was evident that she 
was nearly exhausted. Instead of swimming 
along the shore to the entry point where the 
brush and rushes had been cleared away, she 
headed directly for shore. 

The weeds were not an insurmountable 
obstacle although they tired her more, but ten 
yards from shore she ran into stiff brush. She 
was too small, hampered by the heavy duck, 
to climb over the brush and she was too ex- 
hausted to force her way through. She strug- 
gled valiantly, weakening every moment, and 
General Radnor ran along the shore toward 
her, his face creased in worry. 

Suddenly the end came. Midget managed 
to thrust a branch aside, but it rebounded and 
caught her across the neck. It forced her head 
under the water and she was too tired to fight 
her way clear. Instead she lay there, half sub- 
merged, her legs kicking feebly. General 
Radnor gave a cry of alarm and stripped off 
his coat. The marshal poled his boat rapidly 
toward the little dog. 

Above the hubbub rang a clear voice. 
"Fetch, Byng!” 

There was a ringing bark and a mighty 
splash as Byng hit the water. Swimming with 
such vigor that half his huge chest was lifted 
out of the water, the springer went out. He 
swam beyond the brush line, then turned 
along the lake shore. 

The marshal’s boat was rapidly approach- 
ing the drowning dog, but Byng was going 
faster. He passed the boat and crashed 
through the weeds and brush. In a moment 
he was beside Midget and his powerful jaws 
closed gently on her. He gave a backward 
heave and threw his head up, raising the cock- 
er half out of the water. Holding her care- 
fully, he swam back into clear water, then to 
the landing place. 

General Radnor pushed the crowd aside 
and took Midget from Byng’s jaws. She 
sneezed and her tail wagged feebly. 

“Byng, come back here! Where are you 
going?” Howell cried. 

Byng had turned back into the lake. Sud- 
denly the gallery saw what he was after. 
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Cheer after cheer rent the air as the big 
springer swam back to the spot where Midget 
had been trapped. He thrust his head under 
the water and emerged with the duck in his 
teeth. Straight through the thick brush which 
had trapped the cocker he forced his way, 
thrusting it aside with his powerful muscles. 
When he felt the shore under his feet, he 
ignored the crowd and the hands outstretched 
to pat him. At a dead run he made his way 
to Howell, sat down, and delivered his find. 
Howell handed it to the judge. 

The judge examined the bird, then con- 
ferred with the marshal and the secretary. 
Both nodded agreement, and the secretary 
hurried away to return in a moment with a 
silver cup. 

“I have reached my decision without an 
extra heat,” the judge said as he took the cup 
from the secretary's hand. “I award the All- 
Age Springer Stake to Gypken Byng, owned 
and handled by Corporal Howell. With it 
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garden some time. The flowers are really 
gorgeous.” And the boys strolled off, leaving 
the girls in an atmosphere of deep gloom. 

“Smarties!” muttered Biffen to herself. 

“We'll never live this down,” sighed Kit. 

The following morning found Georgie back 
at the garden again, to see if, after a good 
night's sleep, things might look a bit more 
hopeful. But the vegetables were still un- 
deniably vegetables. 

Miss Barnes of the Welfare Agency came 
by on her way to work. “Oh, Georgie,” she 
said, “if you girls have any more beans and 
peas and tomatoes that are ready to be picked, 
I know of a number of families that haven't 
had any fresh vegetables in weeks.”’ 

It took a minute or two for the import of 
Miss Barnes's words to sink in. Georgie 
straightened up and stared at the Welfare 
head's retreating back. So! Then she spied 
Biffen and Kit coming down the street, carry- 
ing baskets, and another idea popped into her 
head. She went to meet them. 

“We stopped by for you, but your mother 
said you had come down here, so we brought 
an extra basket,”’ said Biffen. 

Georgie gave them Miss Barnes’s message. 

“Everything that we've picked so far we've 
turned over to poor families,” Kit explained. 

When they had filled their baskets, Georgie 
presented her new idea. “Look, there are a 
lot of ripe tomatoes left. Why don’t we use 
them for our canning project, to earn a pro- 
ficiency badge? We can give away the canned 
vegetables, the same as the fresh ones.” 

‘How elegant! Let’s get started as soon as 
we've delivered these things,” said Biffen. 

Kit added, “‘Let’s! We can get all the 
troop members who are working for the can- 
ner badge to come out, and we'll make a 
party of it. Working in the Little House 
kitchen, and with tomatoes that we've raised 
ourselves—why, it'll actually be fun!” 


The garden contest awards were to be made 
on the village common, and the affair was 
preceded by a band concert. The girls would 
have preferred staying away, but that was im- 
possible as they had been asked to serve as 
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I present this cup, emblematic of the Gun 
Dog Spaniel Championship of the Northwest.”’ 
Christopher pressed forward. 
“Congratulations, Corporal,” he said hearti- 
ly. “It's a pleasure and an honor to meet 
defeat before such a dog as yours. 


glad he got the cup. The only thing I'd like 


more to see would be Byng entered in the | 


American Championship at Fisher's Island 
next year.” 

“You will!’ General Radnor interrupted. 
“I'm sending Byng and Howell East at my 
own expense, and they're going to bring the 
National Championship to the Northwest 
where it belongs. My congratulations, too, 
Corporal. If they hadn’t given you that cup, 
I'd have bought a duplicate and awarded it to 
you myself.” 

“I don’t blame you, General,’ Christopher 
laughed. “And I hope you'd have allowed 
me to contribute part of the cost.” 


S TO YOU! 


ushers. Georgie and Biffen stood at the back 
of one of the long rows of folding chairs, 
reading, on the reverse side of a program, a 
list of competing gardens. 

“Imagine our poor little vegetable garden 
in al] this fine company!” sighed Georgie. 

Kit came over from the center aisle, where 
she and Ellen Palmer were ushering. ‘We've 
decided to have a consolation party—with 
lemonade and sandwiches. Pass the word 
along to the other girls, will you? At the 
Little House, right after the concert.” 

“We'll be there—in our best sackcloth and 
ashes,” promised Biffen. 

Suddenly Georgie stiffened. “They would!” 
she muttered, as Al and Tom bore down upon 
them with beaming faces. 

“Two seats on the aisle, well toward the 
front, my good woman,” requested Tom. 

Georgie gave him as black a look as she 
dared in public, handed out two programs, 
and then turned and walked away. The boys, 
grinning broadly, found their own seats. 

At last the concert was over. Mr. Riley, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, made 
a speech about how much the contest meant 
to Duncannon, and then he introduced Dr. 
Gilmour who was to present the prizes. 

The girls had slipped unobtrusively into 
seats in the last row, their faces carefully set 
in expressions of polite interest. The first 
three awards made were for rock gardens. 
Then—but what was the doctor saying? 

“When we set aside a prize to be awarded 
for the garden which should give the greatest 
amount of cheer to others I think that we— 
all of us—had in mind the sort of cheer that 
is associated with the beauty of bright, lovely 
flowers. But to an unemployed head of a 
family, to a tired, discouraged mother with 
hungry children to feed, there is a different 
and far more vital kind of cheer, the kind 
that is born of the knowledge that someone 
has been kind and thoughtful enough to give 
them a lift over the hard road they're having 
to travel. There is one garden in Duncannon 
which offers just this kind of cheer. 

“The garden to which I am referring,” 
went on the doctor, “is rather unorthodox, in 
that it is planned like a flower garden, but is 
planted in vegetables.” 

Biffen and Georgie (Continued on page 43) 
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GIRL who isn’t a bit glad to give up her 

own room, when company arrives; a girl 
who decides to do something to help out the 
family’s financial straits; a girl who dreams 
of becoming an artist; another who visits an 
uncle who is a member of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police. All of these girls come 
to us, in books, this month—and most of 
them lived outside of the United States. 

Raquel, in Puerto Rico, is the one who 
must give up her own room, and her story 
will be found in Raquel: A Daughter of 
Puerto Rico by Chesley Kahmann (Random 
House). But she isn’t the only girl in the 
book. Jo Patterson, arriving from the United 
States with her cocker spaniel, catapults in- 
to the quiet, dignified home. What conster- 
nation when the family discovers that Raquel’s 
father has said Jo and her father may board 
with them! To make matters worse, Jo is to 
have Raquel’s room. And as for the dog— 
who but an American would carry a suitcase 
full of dog food? Jo reciprocates in her opin- 
ion of Raquel’s pet—a lizard. 

How these two attractive girls, so unlike, 
come to understand each other, makes an 
appealing story. With Jo, you will enjoy 
picturesque Puerto Rico and Raquel’s de- 
lightful and often amusing family—as well 
as the handsome Frederico who is so im- 
portant to Raquel. As might be expected, 
energetic Jo has a hand in helping along 
romance, 


LICE MOREAU lives in Paris, in a second- 
rate boarding house called a pension—a 
far cry from their beautiful home when Mr. 
Moreau was ambassador to Peru. How dif- 
ferent everything is now—so little money, 
nothing ahead but struggle to make ends 
meet, and six girls in the family. Then, one 
day, Alice overhears herself and her five sis- 
ters called the Misfortunes. She is stunned 
—misfortunes! 
For all her restricted upbringing, Alice is 
a girl of spirit. Something must be done, as- 
suredly, to wipe out that name! She, herself, 
will do it. She cannot know, when she settles 
a dispute between a cocky little American 
woman and an irate taxi driver, that she is 
taking the first step out of the unfortunate 
situation. Yet so it proves. For the Amer- 
ican is Miss Weatherwax, who knows what 
she wants when she sees it. ‘This young girl, 
so charming, tactful, and French,” decides 
Miss Weatherwax, “is just the person to be 
my traveling companion!” Alice is still 
breathless, when the matter is settled—espe- 
cially breathless over the salary. 
Miss Weatherwax makes things happen 
even before they leave Paris—a visit to a 
great dressmaker’s establishment to get the 
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right clothes for Alice; a first night at the 
opera; and then the trip itself—through 
France, always with one eye on the shabby 
old brief case. In the brief case, lies the solu- 
tion to a mystery. But before the mystery is 
solved, dramatic events take place, including 
the disappearance of Miss Weatherwax her- 
self. This is a story full of suspense, with an 
appropriate ending in Alice’s sailing away, 
beside her new friend, bound for college in 
America. You will enjoy Mademoiselle Mis- 
fortune by Carol Ryrie Brink (Macmillan). 


A TALENTED girl who wishes to be an 
artist is to be found in Year of Promise 
by Adele de Leeuw (Macmillan). She is Alida 
Schuyler, American born, but with a father 
who is native to Holland. When her mother’s 
serious illness makes imperative a consulta- 
tion with a doctor in Vienna, Alida goes to 
her Dutch relatives. Historic old Haarlem, 
tulip fields in bloom, a fair in Zeeland, a real 
Dutch ice carnival, delightful relatives and 
friends—you will share all these with her. 
But what about her drawing? That brings 
about the story, itself. On the dunes one day, 
making a sketch of a comical little dog, Alida 
meets the famous Dutch artist, Adriaan Maar- 
tens. The sketch is blown against his feet and, 
picking it up, he sees in it a gift for carica- 
ture. Who is the young artist? Wouldn't 
she like to have him teach her? 

Joyfully Alida accepts. And, despite the 
hard work, the discouragements, and the un- 
predictable moods of Adriaan Maartens, she 
persists. She comes, too, to feel affection for 
the artist and for his wife, and she is happy 
when she can be of help in bringing back to 
them their long-lost son. Will Holland be 
Alida’s own home, in later years? One 
wouldn’t be surprised, reading of Andries 
who is important to the story and to Alida. 


Interesting as good stories always are, 
they are not more fascinating than a 
true account of a girlhood actually lived in 
another country. East Way, West Way: A 
Modern Japanese Girlhood by Baroness Shid- 
zué Ishimoto (Farrar and Rinehart), is the 
true story of the Baroness’s own life, from 
the days of her childhood through to, the 
time of her marriage. Her parents, her home, 
the way in which she was brought up, all are 
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in this book. Nor are any chapters more fas- 
cinating than the account of the Peeresses’ 
School, and the visit of the Empress to the 
young pupils. 

Long before you come to the part of the 
story which tells that Shidzué’s marriage is 
arranged, you will feel real friendship for this 
exquisite Japanese girl. What an amazing 
trousseau is listed here, what wedding cere- 
monies described! You will appreciate this 
opportunity to know Baroness Shidzué Ishi- 
moto, charming woman of Japan, who has 
so generously and delightfully shared her 
girlhood with us. 

For our ten- and eleven-year-old readers, 
Susannah and Monica are waiting. Susannah 
is to be found in Susannah, A little Girl of 
the Mounties by Muriel Denison (Dodd, 
Mead). Yes, of the Royal Northwest Mount- 
ed Police of Canada. Her uncle is one of 
them, and Susannah comes to him for a visit 
while her mother and father are in India. 
Not that she is wanted as a visitor—quite the 
contrary! But Susannah’s uncle and_ his 
friends tell her she may stay if she behaves 
as a member of the Force should. 

So she is sworn in as a recruit and prom- 
ises to obey orders. But obeying orders isn't 
easy to remember, with so much to see and 
do! Having good times with her Indian 
friends is approved by her officers. So is 
having a pony of her own, for they gave it 
to her. But when you are riding your own 
pony like mad, it is a bit difficult to keep 
out of trouble. And when you forget to tie 
him up and he ruins the Commissioner's gar- 
den—that is the end. You must leave. 

To leave that fascinating place and these 
fine friends! To go without -having been 
awarded your red tunic! But before Susan- 
nah goes, she unexpectedly renders valiant 
service to the Commissioner and his men. 
Promptly, the verdict is reversed. Magically, 
there is the red tunic. Susannah stays. This 
is an unusual and delightful story. 

Monica you will meet in Monica Goes to 
Madagascar by Max Mezger (Coward Mc- 
Cann). When Monica heard over the radio 
about the fabulous bird, the roc, in Mada- 
gascar, she didn’t know that she herself 
would soon be going to that picturesque part 
of the world. Yet that was exactly what hap- 
pened. For Monica’s father is a scientist, 
and Madagascar proves to be the scene of 
his next expedition. Ten-year-old girls are 
not often taken on such expeditions, but 
what else can Dr. Oswald do, since Monica's 
mother is recovering from a long illness in 
a sanitarium? The two have a unique trip 
together, with Monica proving herself a real 
Girl Scout—yes, she is one!—in a very real 
emergency. 
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early knowledge of our movement and whose 
memory is ever entwined with everything I 
do to further the work she started and loved. 

It was a privilege to know her; she radiated 
good will, joy of living, and human under- 
standing. She was a strong mixture of practi- 
cal ideas and ability, and a careless, carefree 
way of living. Her vision and her eagerness 
to see Girl Scouting grow, entirely outstripped 
what she could accomplish, either single- 
handed, as she was in the beginning, or helped 
by a few of us who caught her enthusiasm 
and tried to interpret her vision while grow- 
ing a vision of our own. Her sense of humor 
was a constant joy; to be with her was one 
long picnic or gay celebration, and every joke 
was for the furthering of Girl Scouting, 
and every laugh was but the forerunner of 
millions of laughs to come. 

She saw the world through the eyes of 
girls, lived her life in their lives, and died 
gladly in their service; and, with every word 
I write, I rededicate myself to Girl Scouting 
for her sake, for knowing her made me see 
its value to American girlhood. 

With growing up, have gone many customs 
of mind and program—which is as it should 
be, and as it is with every type of expansion, 
whether it is out-growing one’s garments or 
one’s early habits. With the passing of drilling, 
saluting, company streets in camps, poor singing 
of popular tunes with very badly written 
words, and inappropriate dramatic produc- 
tions, have come into Girl Scouting lovely 
songs from every country, lovingly sung; 
beautiful pageantry, with meaning behind 
every tableau or spoken word, no matter how 
simple; and a freedom of action and thought 
in keeping with the passing of years and 
development of new ideas out of old ones. 

Juliette Low’s vision was not confined to 
America alone, and we have broadened our 
vision to see with her eyes into the corners of 
the world. A World Association has grown 
into our Girl Scout way of living, and to 
that Association belong all of the foreign 
countries using the program. Through the 
Juliette Low Memorial Fund, Girl Scouts of 
all countries have visited Our Chalet in 
Switzerland, and from that interchange has 
grown an understanding of customs, thoughts, 
and backgrounds which will be a foundation 


for the eternal spreading of the words sung 
by the Christmas angels to the shepherds of 
long ago. 

In these passing years we have made many 
new friends; old friends have gone on and we 
miss them, but that is the penalty of growing 
up, and among the joys of growing up are 
memories. 


REMEMBER, in the early days of my camp- 

ing, we were always sure of one “‘stunt 
night,” and, during the day, it was the wise 
counselor who kept away from her tent so as 
not to surprise the costume-makers or hunters. 
One evening, much to my delight, when the 
Herald announced the arrival of the King and 
Queen, I saw that His Majesty was wearing 
my red-and-white checked gingham bathing 
suit—which was not like the suits of today, 
but had a short skirt—and that the feather 
from my Sunday hat decorated his helmet. 
The Queen swept in, clad in my best silk pet- 
ticoat, which made a lovely ‘“‘swishy” dress 
for her as it had many ruffles and ruchings— 
and, from the royal shoulders, floated my pink 
flannel wrapper. Now we have costume 
trunks, and have learned to make costumes 
and conserve them for future use. 

Another time some Brownies came out to 
spend the day, and my red umbrella—I have 
a passion for red umbrellas—made a most 
comfortable toadstool, and was, besides, most 
useful in the sudden shower that broke up the 
revel. I am sure no self-respecting pack 
would use a red umbrella today, but if they'd 
like to, they are more than welcome to mine. 

Twenty-five years of Girl Scouting—a quar- 
ter of a century! When we go to Savannah 
in October, what will we have to show for 
these years? Many thousands of healthy, 
happy Girl Scouts—all the better for our 
growing ; thousands of grown-ups, happier and 
better for these years of service; and a sister- 
hood that is holding hands around the world. 

What makes this possible? Our Girl Scout 
house is built on the best of all foundations— 
rocks of honor, loyalty, service, kindness, 
cheerfulness, conservation, friendship, and 
clean thinking and living. Robert Baden- 
Powell gave us the rocks, and Juliette Low 
taught us how to build upon them. The light 
of her vision shines from every window of the 
house, down on the million of upturned 
young faces—faces that are looking to us to 
keep that light burning. 


SCALLIONS TO YOU! 


gripped each other's hands, a look of incred- 
ulous delight on their faces. Troop One sat 
forward on their chairs. 

Serenely Dr. Gilmour continued, “Most re- 
markable of all, every single vegetable that 
has come from that garden has been turned 
over, through our Welfare Agency, to some 
needy Duncannon family. It gives me very 
great pleasure, therefore, to announce that the 
first prize, of twenty-five dollars, has been 
awarded to Troop One of our own Girl 
Scouts!” 

With gasps of joy, Troop One fell into 
each other's arms. 

Twenty minutes later the girls were gath- 
ered in the living room of the Little House. 

“Some consolation party!’ said Kit, glanc- 
ing proudly at the prize check, which had 
been pinned to the wall above the fireplace so 
that every one might see it. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE #1 





Suddenly Georgie made a dash for the gar- 
den. She came back presently with a large 
and, by this time, potent bunch of scallions. 

“Has anybody a pink ribbon?” she asked. 

“A pink ribbon?” Biffen echoed. 

“The pinker the better,” Georgie nodded 
happily. “Remember—way back—when Al 
Fleming asked us to send them a bouquet? 
Well, we promised, and I do think we should 
keep our promise, don’t you?” : 

Somebody produced the desired ribbon, and 
a card to go with it. Georgie plumped down 
in the desk chair and scribbled blissfully. 
Then she held up the card that all might see. 

On it were inscribed these words, “To Tom 
and Al: He laughs best who laughs last. 
Scallions to you!” 
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New Books for Girls 
VOICE in the DARK 


By Augusta Huiell Seaman. Not 
one mystery, but eleven that prom- 
ise good wholesome entertainment 
for many evenings. Exciting adven- 
ture, romantic atmosphere, amus- 
ing situations, and refreshing plots 
by this favorite writer of mysteries. 
Illustrated by Manning DeV. Lee. 

$2.00 


CASSIE-on-the-Job 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon. A 
grand new novel by a very popular 
author—the story of Cassie, an or- 
phan at eighteen, who takes affairs 
into her own hands. In New York 
she gets a job, meéts adventure and 
fortune that led her finally to ro- 
mance. Illustrated by Harley Ennis 
Stivers. $2.00 
At All Booksellers 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 
35 W. 32nd St. New York 
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An Old Town Canoe brings new wonders 
and fun. The easy stroke of a paddle will 
take you for miles through the wilderness, 
Birds on the banks will whistle a welcome. 
Lapping water will lull you to rest. There’s 
always fun on the water. 

You can own an Old Town Canoe. They 
cost very little and last for years. Made like 
the Indian birchbarks—they’re quick and 
responsive. But they’re stronger and steadi 





than the Indian craft. See all the models in 
the free catalog. Paddling, sailing and spon- 
son types. Also a variety of outboard boats, 
dinghies, and rowboats. Write today. Old 
Town Canoe Company, 323 Fourth Street, 
Old Town, Maine. 
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, a New Class, School,Club Pins and Rings 

TY, . Silver Plated, 35c ea; Gold Plated 40c am 

“a ea.; Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 he if 
or more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated “™ 4 


catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. 


THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No. 6 ATTLEBORO, MASS, 
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LAY é Juvenile Songs, Musical Readings, 
Delightfully amusing. ben’ 
F are juced everyw! . 
'S minstre! material. Free 
T.S. Denison &Co.,623 S. Wabash, Dept. 87, Chi 
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Size 5X7. Send 0c coin or stamps— 
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THE BAY BRIDGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: I have been taking 
Tre AMERICAN GikL for some time, but I 
think the current issue is the best yet. I was 
much interested in the article in In Step With 
the Times about the Bay Bridge. Looking out 
of my window, I can see the bridge shining in 
the morning sunshine, reflecting a vermilion 
sunset, or spanning the bay with a chain of 
lights at night. It is a great convenience for 
those who live on the other side of the bay 
and have to go to San Francisco every day. 

I hope there will be a lot of Girl Scouts at 
the World Exposition in 1939 from all over 
the United States. 

Dorothy Brewer 


THE JANUARY COVER 
RITTMAN, Onto: I have taken THE AMERI- 
CAN GirL for almost two years now and I 
couldn't be without it. It’s the best magazine 
on the market for girls. 

I simply had to write and compliment 
Orson Lowell on his cover for the January 
magazine. It’s the prettiest cover that has 
ever been on THE AMERICAN GIRL, at least 
since I have taken it. Let's have more by him, 
and especially bird covers. 

I enjoyed Quarry Hill a lot. Blue Caravan 
came first among the short stories, and What 
It Takes next. 1 enjoy articles on parties and 
teas, and I liked the article, Some Like It 
Cold, immensely, too. 

Kathryn White 


LOIS IS JOINING THE SCOUTS 


SHANGHAI, CHINA: If you ever have said, 
“Oh, Mother, there is nothing to do!” you 
are silly. If you take THE AMERICAN GIRL 
you have no reason for saying such a thing. 
The magazine has excitement, fun, laughs, 
and sometimes tears. I love THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. 

I like to read and I love animals, though I 
don’t have any. My favorite stories are the 
Bushy and Lofty tales. I like Jean and Joan, 
too, and I do wish you would keep them up. 
I have been missing them so much lately. 

I am going to be a Girl Scout in January; 
the reason I am not one now is because I am 
not quite ten yet. 

I am interested greatly in Edith Ballinger 
Price. Her Girl Scout story, Guppy and the 
Governor is nice, and I also like Quarry Hill. 
Well, all I can say is that I wish THE AMERI- 
CAN GirL good luck! 

Lois Chambers 


THE PICTURES OF BYNG 

Sioux City, Iowa: Imagine my _ surprise 
when I opened the January issue to the story, 
Byng Takes a Hand, and saw the pictures of 
Byng! The pictures of him look more like 
my dog than any I have ever seen. My dog is 
a springer, too, only his name, instead of be- 
ing Byng, is Judge. 


The January issue certainly has What It 
Takes, as Mildred Wasson would say. The 
cover was, as Jean and Joan in the December 
issue said it would be, the best one we have 
had yet. 

I certainly enjoyed the article Four To Six. 
I always enjoy Beatrice Pierce's articles, and 
I hope they continue to come every month like 
they have for the last two issues. Blue Cara- 
van, What It Takes, and New Year's Eve in a 
Swamp were all delightfully good, and I was 
sorry to see Quarry Hill end. 

Although I have been taking THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL for nearly a year now, I didn’t join 
the Girl Scouts until about a month ago. I 
like it so much that I often wonder why I 
didn’t join years ago. 

Katherine Pike 


A GOOD IDEA 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL only four months, but I 
think it’s the best magazine I have ever read. 
I am a Girl Scout and we are thinking about 
starting an AMERICAN Gir club in our troop. 

I think the Bushy-Lofty stories are the tops. 
J was very sorry when, in my January copy, 
the Quarry Hill story ended, for I enjoyed it 
very much; and also Christmas at Thunder 
Gap and Snowbound Christmas in the De- 
cember magazine. I also like the stories by 
Helen Perry Curtis. 

Mary Ellen Fox 


RE-READING THE MAGAZINE 


ANNANDALF, MINNESOTA: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN Girt for a year and I never 
read a better magazine. A year ago I re- 
ceived it for a Christmas present and this 
Christmas my subscription was renewed. It 
was the best present I received. When it is 
time for the magazine to come, I make a dash 
for it and am very peaceful the rest of the day. 

The stories Edith Ballinger Price writes 
are simply stunning, especially her Bushy- 
Lofty stories. I am thirteen and have a 
brother seventeen who acts very much like 
Lofty does. I thought the serial, Quarry Hill, 
was most exciting. How I would love to 
poke around an old house! I love the Sue 
stories, too. They sound so natural. 

I am working to be a Second Class Girl 
Scout and I am very much interested in all 
the articles on Girl Scouts in THE AMERICAN 
Girt. The story, There Goes a Girl Scout, 
was so clever that I took it to our troop 
meeting and our captain read it to us. I tell 
the other girls so much about the magazine 
that they say when they get a little “dough” 
they'll have their names on the subscription 
list. 

It was just yesterday that I read every story 
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over again in every magazine I've received. 
The more I read them, the more likable each 
character becomes. 

Dorothy Hoffman 


CUTTING FIGURES 


ANTIGO, WISCONSIN: A year ago this month, 
I received THE AMERICAN GirRL for a Christ- 
mas present. I had never read the magazine 
before, only heard of it. From my very first 
copy, I have enjoyed it immensely. In fact, 
I think it is by far the best magazine for a 
girl. 

All the stories are very good, and I liked 
Quarry Hill better than any other continued 
story. Snowbound Christmas and The Miracle 
were among my favorites, also. The short 
articles on beauty, style, and cooking are all 
helpful as well as entertaining. 

A Penny For Your Thoughts is very in- 
teresting, too, as it gives the girls themselves 
a chance to express their ideas. 

I enjoyed Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s ar- 
ticle, The Thin World and, much to my sur- 
prise, I found I could cut attractive figures. 

Lorraine Gillasp 


GLAD YOU LIKED IT, MARY! 
Jersey Crry, New Jersey: Like Leone Wick- 
lund, I actually ‘squealed with joy” that my 
title for the October cover, “Calling All Girl 
Scouts,” had been picked for the winner! 
There simply aren't any words to thank you 
for it. I enter almost every contest I lay my 
eyes on, but rarely win anything. 

I've read Gray Caps and is it corking! I 
had already read a book from the library by 
the same author, Rose B. Knox, and it cer- 
tainly was a pleasant surprise to have another 
grand story by the same author. 

To my way of thinking, the October and 
December of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
were better than any of the past three years 
(the length of time I’ve been receiving THE 
AMERICAN GIRL). 

I lent my October issue to my grandmother 
and aunt so that they could read, Sixteen Sees 
New York in the Eighties, and they read the 
whole magazine right through and enjoyed 
every bit of it! Now I dnow I'm going to 
take THE AMERICAN Gir until I'm an old 
lady! 

The best story in the October issue was 
the Girl Scout one, Guppy and the Governor. 
That was a scream! And you had me starv- 
ing in the December issue. In almost every 
story the characters had some kind of deli- 
cious food. 

Snowbound Christmas was scrumptious 
And Sue Goes to Switzerland was simply 
elegant! I've always been interested in 
Switzerland and would love to visit there, 
but I wish, if I went, I could spend a whole 
year, because I want to see the country both 
in winter and summer. What wouldn't I 
give to spend Christmas there! 

Mary Cummings 
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The child’s sick.” 
Thatcher, 


somethin’ about Thusa. 

What's that?’’ inquired Mrs. 
passing by the door. 

Mornin’, Mis’ Thatcher. Thusa’s sick 
with somethin’, mebbe a fever. Mis’ Taylor 
aint sure but what it’s scarlet fever. Any- 
way, she’s clear out of her head, and Mis 
Taylor's so worrited she tried to git me to 
milk Daisy twicet.” 

“Tie Joshua up in the barn, Samuel, so’s he 
won't be running home,” ordered Mrs. That- 
cher. “And, Silas, you tell Mrs. Taylor I'll 
send a custard up by the parson this after- 
noon.” 

I don’t know as I should have said you'd 
go, Samuel,” she reflected as Silas sauntered 
down the road. ‘Don’t you go into the house 
until you know, for sure, whether it’s scarlet 
fever or not. You've got your own children 
to consider. Now remember. Come to think 
of it, I guess I'd better go myself.” 

The next noon Silas knocked again at the 
Thatcher door. 

“Parson,” he drawled, “Mis’ Taylor wants 
to know if you'll call round this afternoon? 
Thusa don’t cheer up nohow, and Mis’ Taylor 
says, will you come and see what you can do? 
She thought five children might've made you 
more experienced than a niece by marriage.” 

‘Of course I'll come,” agreed the parson. 

I wonder,” he mused aloud, when Silas 
had left, “if Thusa has something on her 
mind.” 

‘Samuel! That child! scoffed his wife. 
How old is she? Somewhere between our 
Ezekiel and Hosea—ten, maybe, or goin’ on 
eleven. How could a child of that age have 
anything on her mind?” 

“Maybe not, maybe not” he returned. 

Before Parson Thatcher left for the Tay- 
lors that afternoon, he went out to the barn 
to speak a friendly word to Joshua, who 
strained at the rope round his neck to greet 
the caller. Joshua rebelled at confinement. 
As the parson disappeared, the puppy gave 
himself a brisk shake of irritation. 

At this moment, the next to the youngest 
Thatcher baby, Thomas, appeared in the door- 
His mother would have been overcome 
with horror if she had seen Thomas using a 
scythe for a knife to cut the rope round 
Joshua's neck. As the last strands parted un- 
expectedly, Thomas fell over backward, fortu- 
nately in the opposite direction from the 
Joshua, with a howl of surprise, fled 
through the doorway. To Thomas's repeated 
calls of “Josher! Josher!” he paid no heed. 

Parson Thatcher, puzzling over Thusa on 
his way to Mrs. Taylor’s house, was nearer to 
1 clue to her state of mind than any of the 
other grown people who had been worrying 
over her for the preceding day and a half. 
That Joshua had something to do with the 
situation he felt, rather than knew. He found 
Thusa’s fever lower—she had, undoubtedly, 
caught cold on the steps—but he was shocked 
at the suffering in the child’s eyes. As he sat 
down beside her, he was relieved to see a 
faint smile gradually grow in answer to his. 

“There, that’s better,” he said, patting her 
thin little hand between his big brown ones. 

What does this mean, staying out of school? 
Don’t you know Hosea will climb to the top 
of the class with you not there to beat him?” 

“Oh, I'm so glad.” 


Way. 


scythe, 


The ache in Thusa’s eyes was a trifle easier. | 
Parson Thatcher watched her keenly, as he 
said, “Joshua does not like us very well. We 
have to keep him tied in the barn to make 
him stay with us.” 

Thusa’s head turned on the pillow and the 
tears she had vowed not to shed slipped from 
under her eyelids. She seemed to have no} 
control over them; they flowed on and on. 
The parson, seizing a knitted afghan across 
the foot of the bed, in a moment had Thusa 
wrapped in it and snuggled in his arms in 
the big rocker by the window. 

‘Now tell me all about it.” 

“You said we had to love Jehovah best,” 
sobbed Thusa. “Last Sunday.” 

What had he preached about on Sunday? 
Oh yes, Abraham and Isaac. But what pos- 
sible application could that sermon have to 
this child? 

“And I loved Joshua best. I couldn’t help 
it, he loves me so.” 

Light dawned. 

“So you were going to sacrifice your dearest 
treasure to the Lord!” cried the parson. 

A gulp answered him. 

“My dear little girl!” 

“I—couldn’t slay him.’’ Thusa’s tear- 
stained face was lifted to explain. “I couldn't 
do anything but send him back. And now I 
don't love Jehovah one bit better than I did 
before,’ she wailed. 

Her sobs covered a scratching at the door 
and a squeak as it was pushed open. Neither 
the parson nor the little girl heard the | 
scampering of feet across the floor. Both | 
jumped in astonishment as, into the midst of | 
the bundle of Thusa and afghan in the par- 
son's arms, leaped Joshua, a wriggling lump | 
of joy. } 

“Joshua! Darling, darling Joshua!” 

Thusa squeezed out most of the scanty 
remnant of breath left in the puppy after his 


hasty excursion from the Thatchers, and then 





looked at the parson in mute agony. Must 
she go through it all over again? 
The minister was in a quandary. What if | 


these scruples of conscience were “signs of 
grace” with which he had no right to inter- 
fere? To gain time he bent over the puppy. 

“How did you get here, Joshua?” he de- 
manded, examining the fragments of rope at- 
tached to the puppy's neck. “I left you tied 
securely in the barn.” | 

Thusa waited, her eyes searching his face. | 

“I guess the Lord must have sent you back, | 
Joshua,” said the parson at last, clutching at 
an accustomed phrase with a heartiness he | 
was far from feeling. 

“You mean—” breathed Thusa, “you mean 
it's a sign, like the ram caught in the bushes, 
that He sent to Abraham?” 

‘‘Out of the mouths of babes!” murmured | 
the parson, relief and reverence in his voice. 
“Why, of course, that’s it, Thusa! The Lord 
never intended to have Abraham really sacri- 
fice Isaac. He just wanted to find out if he'd 
be willing to. You showed you were willing 
to give up Joshua, and now the Lord has sent 
him back to you.” 

“Well, I declare!” Aunt Hannah entered 
the room, her face working with indignation. 
“Though you be the parson, I say as you ought 
to know better than to let a child with a fever | 
set with her feet exposed to the outer air. | 
Thusa, you get right back into bed, and I'll | 
het up a brick in the oven this instant. My | 
land! If that ain’t Joshua!” 
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+ « . tasty bubbles of toasted rice, that 
crackle in milk or cream! They’re called 
Rice Krispies, and they are the most 
delicious ready-to-serve cereal! Light, 
wholesome, and easily digested. 


Your grocer sells Rice Krispies, in 
the WAXTITE inner bag that keeps them 
crisp. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


in milk or 





cream 
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All over the country 
sub-debs are sur- 
prising school friends and “dates” by 
blossoming out overnight with be- 
coming curly-tops and soft, natural- 
looking waves. They’re training their 
hair with Vassar Wavers, the won- 
derful new “little green rubber 
curler” which lets you sleep com- 
fortably. They're keen! Made of flat, 
yielding rubber, Vassak WAVERS can’t 
hurt your head or your hair, For long 
or short bobs. Easy to use. Full di- 
rections given for curls, ringlet ends, 
spiral or croquignole waves. At lead- 
ing notion counters or send coupon. 


J. CALEY & CO., Dept. A 
3402 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 
1 want to try Mey Avene. For en- 
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“I won't be sick any more, with Joshua 
back. Parson Thatcher says it’s all right for 
me to keep him.” 

“Well, whoever said ‘twan’t, I want to 
know?’’ demanded the harassed lady. “I’m 
sure I didn’t. I'll get the brick. I only hope,” 
added Aunt Hannah, looking ominously at the 
minister as she swept out of the room, “that 


THE’ AMERICAN GIRL 


‘tain't too late for it to do her some good.” 

As the parson dropped Thusa into bed, the 
little girl clung to him, murmuring, “I love 
Jehovah now as much as God, for giving me 
back Joshua.” 

‘My dear child!” cried the startled parson, 
“Whatever do you mean? Surely you know 
there is only one God!” 


THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD 


and see! It’s the least she could do, if you 
ask me.” 

Aunt Ida was a Hartless herself, and now 
her heavy eyebrows met and her dark eyes 
flashed like “Cousin Jerry’s.” Her voice 
deepened, and Irene started slightly at the new 
note in it. 

“It is not the least she could do, at all,” 
she said crisply. “You are very ignorant of 
affairs of this sort, my dear, if you suppose 
so. Christina is not at all obligated to take 
this position, and your father would be much 
displeased if he knew it—which he doesn’t, 
as yet. He has not asked your consent, re- 
member!” 

Irene scowled and flushed deeper at this 
sharp thrust. 

“Daddy ought to realize—” she began, but 
her aunt interrupted her. 

“There is no ‘ought’ in the matter,” she 
said. “Your father is barely middle-aged, as 
people count age nowadays, and if he feels 
that he needs the companionship and affec- 
tion of a wife—” 

“But what about me?” Irene cried wildly. 
“Where do I come in? Can't I be—” 

“No, dear,” said Aunt Ida gravely, and 
now her arm was around the shaking shoul- 
ders, and her hand caught the clenched fist 
and held it strongly. ‘No, you can’t. You 
must be brave and sensible and—and big 
about it, and just admit it, as we all have 
to. Your place will always be your own; 
Christina knows that. And she hasn’t the 
least idea of taking your mother’s place— 
or even mine,” she added. 

“Your place! I should hope not!’ Irene’s 
jaw stiffened. “Of all the absurd ideas— 
Christy!” she burst out. “And if she’s wait- 
ing for my consent—well, she'll have a long 
wait, that’s all! Dad will do as he pleases, of 
course—we all know that. But nobody can 
make me—” 

“Just a moment, Irene! Do you quite real- 
ize what this will mean?” said Miss Hartless 
quietly. “Your father will have to know it, 
of course. Are you ready for the feelings to- 
ward you which he will—which he must— 
have? You can imagine what they will be.” 

Irene twisted uneasily in the kind arms 
that held her. “Why did he go and spoil 
everything, then?” she blurted out like a hurt 
child. “Oh, Aunty, I can’t bear it—I can’t!” 

The burst of sorrow which followed was 
the natural relief for her overstrained nerves, 
and when it was over, common sense and 
dignity returned to Jerry Hartless’s daughter, 
and Aunt Ida heartily thanked the years of 
training in self-control which had borne their 
honest fruit, as all such years must do, 

It was perhaps as well that Mr. Hartless 
had seized the opportunity of a sudden call 
to California to substitute a letter to his 
daughter for a face-to-face encounter, and 
that Irene’s acceptance of the situation took 
the same form. She did not consult Aunt Ida 
as to her own letter, though its girlish stiff- 
ness showed her hurt pride and her regrets 
for the future she had dreamed. It was, 


nevertheless, a good letter, and did credit to 
her sensible decision never to let her father 
know of Christina’s generous offer. 

Christy herself was as tactful and forbear- 
ing as the difficult situation permitted, and 
as she had never been a sentimental or emo- 
tional young woman, she made no attempt to 
appeal to the feelings of her stepdaughter- 
to-be, and gratefully accepted the bare fact of 
the girl’s formal consent, without asking for 
more. 


HEN it was all settled, and a somewhat 

stiff luncheon party, saved from decided 
coldness by Bubbles’s useful prattle, had 
signed and sealed the matter, Imp encoun- 
tered a second shock for which she was 
equally unprepared. 

“Where shall we go, Aunty, you and I?” 
she asked. “Of course we sha’n’t stay here— 
I don’t suppose we'll either of us be wanted, 
when you come to that—and I certainly have 
no intention of sticking around, anyhow! I'll 
be through school soon; and I thought maybe 
you'd like to do some real traveling.” 

Aunt Ida looked embarrassed and straight- 
ened her belt fussily, a habit Imp had long 
ago learned to interpret. 

“That's what I rather feared you might 
feel,” she said slowly, “but I'm not sure— 
there are a good many sides. I'm going to be 
perfectly frank with you, Irene, and show 
you my own position. It’s not, in some ways, 
an easy, one.” 

“Why, Aunty! What do you mean? You 
haven't got any idea there won't be money 
enough? Because I can—” 

“There, there, dear, it's not that at all— 
bless your heart!” and Miss Hartless patted 
the girl's cheek with one of her rare caressing 
gestures. “Quite the other way, in fact,” she 
went on. “You know how very generous your 
father has always been with me, Irene; his 
arrangements from the beginning were more 
than fair, and he’s invested my savings from 
the first. I don’t really need to depend on 
anybody now, if I'm careful, and of course 
nobody needs to live in the luxury we do.” 

“Well, then! We can do as we please, 
can’t we? My allowance—” 

“Your allowance comes from the same 
source as mine,” said Aunt Ida, “your father. 
He asks very little of either of us, really, 
Irene, and now that he asks something I must 
say I never expected—” 

“What?” 

“Both he and Mrs. Budlong want me to 
stay here,” Aunt Ida answered. 

“Stay here at Hartslea? Now?” 

“Yes. He feels very strongly about it. For 
several reasons. Naturally, I expected to 
leave when Christina arrived to take charge, 
but she doesn’t want to, it seems. It’s too 
much for her to undertake, she feels, if she is 
to be free to travel about with your father— 
which is what 4e wants.” 

“Oh!” , 

Irene’s face expressed all her disappoint- 
ment and humiliation. This was too much, 
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Thusa’s tired eyes opened, then dropped shut. 

“Oh, yes, sir, but Jehovah was so different. 
I thought he must be some other part of the 
Trinity—like—like the Holy Ghost.” 

But neither Thusa nor Joshua, cuddled in 
the hollow of her arm, heard the parson’s 
protest, for both the tired little things had 
dropped instantly to sleep. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





and Aunt Ida found no words to soften the 
blow, but hurried on. 

“They can’t take Bubbles, of course, and 
your father was so upset at the idea of my 
leaving, and so hopeful that I would stay and 
do for the child, as far as I could, what I 
used to do for you—’” 

“Aunty! Then you'd leave me—for Bub- 
bles?” 

“No, dear, why should I? Your father 
wants me to stay with you both, and take care 
of the place as I always have.” 

“Me? But I won’'t—” 

“It's our home, yours and mine,” said 
Aunt Ida softly, “and—and I love it, Irene. 
Christina is pretty young for all the respon- 
sibility of such a big establishment, outdoors 
and in, and she begged me to stay. I feel I 
ought to.” 


RENE sat silent, staring into space. It 

seemed to her that everything was crum- 
bling around her. The two people, in all the 
world, whom she had thought of as a part of 
her background, who would always be fix- 
tures in her life, had other plans, other re- 
sponsibilfties! Her future was not their only 
thought. 

“If you and Dad think I’m just going to 
stay around here—why, Aunty, I wouldn't be 
one thing or the other, now! It’s not fair!” 

“You'd be your father’s daughter, just as 
you always were,” said Aunt Ida. “He has no 
idea of your living anywhere else—even if | 
went, Irene.” 

“Oh! Hasn't he?” 

“Why should he have? At your age? And 
I don’t know what Christina would do if she 
were made to feel that she’d driven you away. 
That would be hardly fair, I should say, after 
you gave her your consent.” 

“You're all against me—all!’’ 

And this passionate cry came from Irene’s 
deepest heart at the very moment that the 
head mistress at her school was discussing 
her with Janie Mitchell. 

“I'm afraid poor Imp will never get the 
training most of you girls have to get, one 
way or another, Janie,” Miss Read said 
thoughtfully. ‘She's never been balked, you 
see. Everything comes too easily to her. I'm 
sorry for that, in a way!” 

Well, Imp was balked, now. And she 
didn’t yield easily. She maintained an ob- 
stinate and foreboding silence during the rest 
of the day, but she took no definite step and 
wrote no letters; and before she started back 
to school from her country week-end, the 
next morning, she was able to look straight 
into the anxious brown eyes that met hers so 
honestly, and say, “All right, Aunty—you 
win! I'll stick it out till I graduate, any- 
way!” 

“You won't regret it, I'm sure,” Aunt Ida 
returned. And” so the decision was made 
which, had Irene only known it, cleared the 
way for exciting events she could never have 
dreamed of; events which made a different 
thing of her life. (Continued on page 49) 
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A Fast One 


Gir Scout: (com- 
paring watch with 
town clock): Hurrah! 


It's not as late as it , 
would be if my watch OK 
weren't fast!—Sent by 
Epitu M. Lines, War- a 
cick West, Bermuda. ¥ 
iu ; a 
Anticipation ated. 


BROWNIE: When I 
get old enough to join 
the Girl Scouts, may 
I use your handicap 
book ?—Sent by Pa- 
TRICIA HERR, Dunel- 
len, New Jersey. “Jane,” 
here, quick. 
site 
In Reverse slg sear My 


LEADER: There's no 
dithculty in the world 
that cannot be over- 
if you try hard 
enough. 

Troop MEMBER: 


come, 








The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


WY 
a | | Be 


Df 


/ p-@ 


Nature Note 


Two Tenderfoot Girl 
walking in the woods, looking for spec- 
imens for their nature notebooks. 
picked up a chestnut burr. 
she shouted excitedly, “come 
I've found a porcupine 
ANNETTE AKNOLD, 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 


Send THE AMERICAN GiRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


- Did She Pass? 


EXAMINER (ques- 
tioning Girl Scout on 
First Aid): Why 
shouldn't mice get at 
matches ? 

Girt Scout: Be- 
cause the sulphur kills 
them.—Sent by Mar- 
ciA Woop, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 
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Scouts were 


A Tenderfoot| 
(while studying ani- 
mal life) said to her 
instructor, “Mr. 
Cocker, I'm told you 
are an expert on dogs. 
May I ask you a ques- 
tion?” 

“Certainly,” was the 
the reply. 

“Is an ocean grey- 
hound anything like a 
water-spaniel ?” asked 
the Tenderfoot  ear- 


One 
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Have you ever tried 
squeezing toothpaste back into the tube?— 
Sent by ADELINE L. BAKER, Halifax, Mass. 


Of Course! 


First Crass: Say! 
with that candle? 

TENDERFOOT: Down cellar to see if I left 
the electric light on.—Sent by JEANETTE HIL- 
BERG, C/ Illinois. 


Not That Kind 


First Crass: Does your dog chase cows? 
SECOND Ciass: No, he’s a bull dog.— 
Sent by JANE Epmunps, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good Deed 


Where are you going 


1CAZO, 





LEADER: What did you do for your good 
deed to-day ? 

GirL Scout: Well, to-day, there was only 
enough castor oil for one, so I let my sister 
take it.—Sent by SKIPPER Epwarps, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 


nestly.—Sent by| 
GRACE OLIVER, San Diego, California. 


Astounding Feat 





o 


Credit mare dere Ve. 6 = 
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Itching 


for new clothes? 


IRED of your winter 
things? . . . Here’s an 
idea! Put fresh collars and 
cuffs on your wool frocks— 
and look perky as a daffodil! 
No trick to keep them crisp 
with Fels-Naptha, because 
this grand soap is really two 
cleaners in one. Richer, golden 
soap plus plenty of naptha! 
Tellmother Fels-Naptha Soap 
will get her wash whiter—it 
banishes “tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the 
Clean Naptha Odor 





4-TRANSPARENT 









NEW: The Senior NuAce 
Corner, big enough for 
temporary or permanent 
mounting of large photos, 


tT drawings, charts, proofs, 
stmor © fT e etc. Same as Regular 
style corners except in 

*UNIOR = size. In black, white, 


gray, green, red, sepia, 
gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. 
Regular and junior, in same colors as 
above, 100 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. 
Transparent style, S80 to the pkg. Any style 10c pkg. at 
dealers’ and 5 & 10c stores in U. S. If you cannot find 
them, send us l@e (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
Reading, Mass. 


40 to the pkg.; 
Other popular styles. 


and ivory 


24 Gould St. 











LEADER: Have you ever read “To a Field 
Mouse” ? 

Scout: No! How do you get them to listen ? 
—Sent by JANE ANEY, Flaxon, N. D. 


No Speed Limit 
BROWNIE: Mother, I am the best singer in 
my pack. To-day we sang a song and I was 
the first one finished.—Sent by CYNTHIA J. 
LANE, Bellerose, New York. 


Excellent Reason 


Patrot Leaper: Why are you so late for | 
troop meeting, Bobo? 

Boso: I started late. 

PATROL LEADER: Why didn’t you start | 
early? 

Boso: Because it was late to ini 
early —Sent by NorMA McEpwarp, Union, | 
Maine. 


too 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Same Price for Full 
Lengths or Bust Form 
Group, Pets or other 
Subjects, from any 
I’hoto, Snap shot or 


ONLY 
Negative. Safe Return 


of Original Guaranteed. 25 


FREE BOOK MOUNT 


Just mail Photo or Negative (any size) 
and within a week you will receive your 
Beautiful Life like 5x7 Eatergoment 
Framed in a 7x11 inch Book Mou 
Send 25c¢ in coin, stamps, or money aie, plus 3c stamp; or 
if you prefer, we will ad pictures C.0.D. Take advantage 
of this_amazing $1 N¢ 


S PHOTO SERVICE 


121 West 42nd St. Dept. AG-3 New York City 
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| Before You Move | 


be sure to give THE AMERICAN GIRL 
six weeks notice so that we can change 
our mailing list in time. 





SIX WEEKS. are required, because 
our wrappers have to be printed almost 
a month in advance. 


Be sure to mention both your OLD 
and your NEW addresses, so that we 
can find your stencil in our geographi- 
cally arranged stencil file. 


ial 
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IT HAS EVERYTHING! 


Scott’s Modern Stamp Collecting Outfit con- 
tains everything you need to start a collection 
—album, stamps, accessories. 


$2.50 plus postage 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send for free illustrated price list 





& TRIANGLE! 


Sc ARC E CAY ey AN 







larval at areinc luded inour bi; 
et of 7s different from ERITREA, 
SIAM, ININI, MOZAMBIQUE, etc. 

—all ly only be with fine approvals 
and illustrated lists. 


SPHINX STAMP CoO. 
Third St., Deposit, N. Y. 











ALL FOR Se 


Just imagine! A cheBiiing: coliection g of FIVE DIFF. TRIANGLE 
STAMPS (alone worth 1), PLUS a fascinating ‘*Round- 








the-World’’ packet of other fine stamps from such countries as 
Cayman Tetanda (scarce bi-colored Ma) etammes Epirus (Sharp- 
shooter), Sudan (Desert Scene), old U. S., British, and French 
Colonies, etc., (but no common Euro; ope: and finally, big lists, 
yante om 7 ~{ a Vaitiooors AMP 0, De ! Al ¢? 5e 

approval applicants iow: \e ° 
Midwood si 5 
















ween Astrid Mourning stamp of 
beautiful in the 





igium (most 
world!) and scarce Exypt Guwel 
(both a Rrasated)s also 
(Cat. 2 anus od, o — 
cake. Palestine, ‘and other 
~ fine stamps in our big packet mot 57 different from 


far-off lands. Price only 5c to a prove plicants! 


Stic 2) 
E. T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dea ago, i. 





41, TRIANGLE STAMPS! 


,Bepgtitnl bicolor Liberia airmail, giant ship trian- 
of Spain, curious Geatemsinbinee t (half rt stamp 
TWO MORE mY pally, ne trian- 

— ni our packet of 32 all diff . stamps 
of I uatorial Africa, etc., to- oa 1 
ether with lists t first-class aj peer rovals, for - 
ABELL STAMPCO., 1818-F St. Paul Baltimore, Md. 







gies, many ot 





““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable **Stam inder’’—an am gy booklet 

enabling you instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to t 

giance the countries from whichthey come! Also fine ket of oddand 

unusual stamps from Bosnia - elersegovi ina, Monaco, Jhind, Antioquia, 

etc. et pone maps, ones. og geo — strange scenes. All free to 
ng 


approval applicants enc. 
GARCE ELON Stamp % co. Gon’ 907, Calais, Maine 








RARE OLD PAPUA! 


= Giant outfit of 59 all diff. stamps includes Papua 
Ship (shown), set airmails, Mussolini stamp, Leb- 
anon, set ship stamps, s Revenue, St. 
Thomas & Prince Islands and many others’ with 
good approvals for only 5c. 
W. E. GRIFFITH, MANSFIELD, LOUISIANA 
STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile); China ‘“‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgium Queen Astrid stamp, etc. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 100 a 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G3). “Springfield, Mass. 

















ZANZIBAR PACKET! FREE Queer freakish 
Stamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Somaliland, 
Tiger Stamps—Togoland—Caribbean Archer— 
Algerian—Central Americans—British Colo- 
nials. Don't delay! Don’t wait! This whop- 
ping packet free for 5c postage. 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Can. 








WHOPPER PACKET Sc 


Jubilees, Ships, Triangle, Map, Diamond, Airmail, Boy 
King, Vatican, Jhind, Siam, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Iceland, 
etc. 33 dandy stamps, only Se with approvals. 

DOMINION STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. AG Arlington, Va. 





$1.25 PACKET FOR Sc 

a> This marvel packet of 56 dierent includes scarce 
eave Triangle (illustrated). ae ish a 
bilee, world’s smallest nee 9 an < 
Statue OF Liberty atamp Frenc! < British Colo- 
nies, etc. This big packet—catalog value $1.2 

in approvals 

700-A_ Frankford Ave. 
SALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


isd ‘JUBILEES 2S5c 


King George Silver Jubilees, Including New Zealand and 
South Africa, to serious approval buyers only. Large com- 
plete mint sets in stock. Write now for this outstanding offer. 


NEW CASTLE STAMP CO., DEPT. D, New Castle, W. H. 
WASHENSTON STAmrt 


of Poland, also Scarce Cent 
| 1 American Triangle, and big a "ss 5¢ 
5 diff. including U. S. 
sort, Charkhari, a giant and ~ hy stamp, 
te.—all fo r only 5c with lists and approvals. 


30) keane MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. 
ARLINGTON-A e, Md. 


DIAMOND STAMP-TRIANGLES-SILVER JUBILEE-U. S. A. 
Scarce Liberia triangle, large diamond-shaped sta: 
Sennetel Tannou-Touva triangle, one other fine a 
le. British ionangl Jubilee. $1.00 one - U.S. 
Ai these and man ers in our big p! ' 
of 32diff. stamps, w: sNietsendaperovals’ = only 5e! 
oO. W. cnowean co. 
127-F E. North Ave. Md. 
p> le fae piesee! Stamps 7 wholesale prices. See our 
other ad. DE WREEDE CO., BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


KING EDWARD VIII 


A beautiful mint f th | packet of U.S. 
mom, ond ennsun! Belsisn colsoies. Ec to agocoval applicants. 
AMERICAN YOUTHSSTAMP CO. DEPT. G ITHACA, N. Y. 
FUTURE QUEEN!! 
Potain-s cee CESS ELIASETS and her father, DUKE OF YORK, 
NOW KING since Edward’s abdication—the Can: 1935 Silver Jub: 
= ee issues evesyene wants and the rita 1 QU. ASTRID mourn- 
Bthaiemton, 2600 Lansdowne Ave., Dept AGS. Phila. Pas” 


MADAGASCAR Short set of 6. Free 


ROBERTS. 

















POCZTA)» Sui POLSKA 
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to oveeetes applicants. 
Albany, New York 


673 Myrtle Ave., 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE 
YOUR HOBBY by OSBORNE B. BOND 


T THE time these words are being 
written, the two-cent stamp of the 
Army and the two-cent stamp of the 
Navy series of United States commemoratives 
have just been issued. Both stamps 
placed on sale for the first 
time at the post office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on January fif- 
teenth. Both stamps conform 
in size to the one-cent stamps 
of the series, and they are 
both printed in red ink. 

The two-cent Army stamp 
shows the portraits of Andrew 
Jackson in an oval at the left 
and Winfield Scott in an oval 
at the right. In the _ back- 
ground between the ovals is a 
reproduction of the home of 
Jackson, beneath which ap- 
pears the inscription ‘The 
Hermitage.’ The  two-cent 
Navy stamp has, for its cen- 
tral motif, oval portraits ot 
Stephen Decatur at the left, and Thomas 
McDonough at the right. In the space be- 
tween the portrait ovals is depicted a warship 
of the period under full sail. 

Both of these stamps will probably be just 
as popular with collectors as have been the 
one-cent values of the same series. There are 
to be five stamps in each series, and it is like- 
ly that the three-cent, four-cent, and five-cent 
values will be ready for release about the 
time this column appears in print. 

As soon as the complete set of each series 
has been issued, it is the intention of our 
post office department to issue another special 
series of commemorative stamps, honoring 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. We can't give you very much infor- 
mation about them at this time because no 
definite details have been announced. 

China recently issued a series of four 
stamps to commemorate the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Chinese Postal Service. The two- 
cent orange pictures the various kinds of pos- 
tal communication that are used in China to- 
day. A modern liner appears at the left; at 
the right is a Chinese junk and a railroad 


were 





train; and, in the center vignette, an airplane 
is seen flying over a camel caravan in the 
mountains of Manchuria. 

The five-cent green shows the harbor of 
Shanghai with a mail truck on the pier near a 
liner. The foreign battle 
cruiser in the background te- 
minds us that Shanghai is one 
of the trouble centers of the 
Far East. The twenty-five cent 
deep blue pictures the impos- 
ing facade of the Shanghai 
General Post Office; and the 
last stamp in the series, the 
one hundred-cent carmine red, 
illustrates the Ministry of 
Communications in Nanking. 

The first stamps of the Im- 
perial Chinese Government ap- 
peared in 1897 during the 
eventful reign of the famous 
dowager empress, Tzu Hsi. 
is interesting to note today 
that authorities are of the 
opinion that the present Chinese government 
under the Christian premier, Chiang Kai-Shek, 
is by far the strongest that China has had since 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in 1912. 

Collectors of ship stamps will be especially 
interested in the three attractive stamps re- 
cently issued in commemoration of the First 
Maritime Exposition in Roumania. Most 
people do not think of Roumania as a mati- 
time country, but her seaports on the Black 
Sea are an important outlet for the extensive 
commerce along the Danube River. 

The one /e/ purple shows a striking picture 
of the Roumanian submarine, De/finul, emerg- 
ing above the surface of the Black Sea. 

Although the small Roumanian navy is 
completely up-to-date in every respect, the 
Roumanian naval cadets, like those of many 
other countries, receive their first training on 
an old-fashioned sailing vessel. The train- 
ing brig, Mércea, pictured on the three /ez blue, 
has also been postally illustrated on an earlier 
Roumanian stamp, issued in 1931. 

The last stamp in this series, the six /e/ 
carmine lake, pictures a modern steamship 
in the Roumanian merchant marine. 








SCARCE BUFFALO! 


(shown) from Belgien E. Africa, and mar. c 
vel lot Kenya, Ugerd langenyika, South 5 
cen Islands. FIRST U.S. commemorative; 
mps showing Jaguar, Stork, Duck, Reindeer 
Coiled Snake Galapagos islands, etc. & go 
approvals—all for 5c. 
SEMINOLE STAMP CO. 


GIVEN! World’s Smallest 


stamp with packet of 200 all different, many coun- 

tries, German Million Mark and Airmail, Helvetia, ete. 
All to Approval applicants for only 5c 

F. L. SHULTES, BOX 13G BERNE, NEW YORK 





Pimilico-A, e, Md 





ETHIOPIAN RHINO 


This scarce stamp and others from Vati- 
can City, Belgian Congo, Gwalior, Moz- 
omk jue, Guinea, etc ¢.—altogether 
55 ALL DIFF FERENT—everything only 
Be with fine approvals 

ASTOR STAMP CO. 
PoplarGroveSt.,Baltimore,Md. 
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, set U.S. (nearly 50 years 
‘ te. 1 given with big lists and 

« ° approvals. Send 3c postage. 
: PIL oni STAMP co. 
Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md, 





Ship Stamp, scarce ASIAN yee. 

GLE, and 56 other Map, Ship, 

and Queer countries, etc., he 
for 5c with bargain approvals and lists 


BLACK STAR CO. Box 365-6 EVANSTON, ILL. 


‘ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Searce Airmail (illustrated) also Card- 
board stamp, African Airmail, South Sea 
Island Cannibal, new Emperor of Ethiopia, 







Perak, Selangor, Kouang-Tcheou, etc., etc.— 
all for only Se with hergein spprovais. 
VY G. LARRY MORRIS DARLINGTON, MARYLAND 





NOTHING FREE!!! BUT— 
cons New. w Beata, FANTAIL & KIWI birds: Sieglored map? “Tath 
Century ‘U. ) diff. Peru istaene of Liberty, Pizarro, etc.); 25 
diff. Japan World War ination set and others to approval’ ap- 


plicents for tk 10c. 
eslie S' 0. Dept.A.G., Fleet St., Haverhill, Mass. 





From Greece (new issue). 

China, Egypt, ete., also 

packet of 50 other stamps— 

all different—all 5e with bargain approvals. 
John A. erin, “Crittes Station. Baltimore, Md. 





40 UNITED STATES, Commemoratives, 
Airs, etc., 10c with approvals. 
The Stamp Shop, 815 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














Five Revenues, $i to $10, 15c. 
Beauty Packets, 1 2 ais isc and 25c. 


Our new plan saves yNGUR 
1012 West Cucharras stAne'go. © Springs, Colo. 


UNIQUE 25e to $1.25 collections. Sample of 200 sent 
promptly for 25¢c postage. You will be 
pleased. De Wreede Co., 35 Bivd. Dixmude, Brussels, Belgium 








FREE! 50 stamps from 50 Countries FREE! 
* To approval applicants. Enclose stamp. - 
REYNOLDS, 1116 E. Denny Way, Seattle, Wash. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD 


The day of the wedding had been a little 
dreaded by Aunt Ida, but, as a matter of fact, 
it passed off very well. Christina, with her 
practical, calm good sense, dissuaded Mr. 
Hartless from the large, formal event he had 
surprisingly voted for, and won him over to 
her plan for a quiet ceremony in her little 
apartment. 

‘1 wish you'd just explain to Tina that 
we've got the place for the whole thing right 
here, Ida,” he had said masterfully. ‘There's 
no use her getting all tired out over it, that 
] can see—you can attend to everything, can’t 
you?” 

“Why, certainly, Cousin Jerry,” she an- 
swered, “and you know I'd be glad to. But 
Christina doesn’t want that.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because a bride wants to be married from 
her own home,” she answered. “Christina is 
quite right. I think you'll find it won't tire 
her out; she is very efficient.” 

And nothing could have been more digni- 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 





so that no one was left alive to give the au- 
thorities any information. 

Blackbeard’s real identity was discovered at 
last, however, and he had to flee from the 
West Indies, leaving, according to tradition, 
much of his ill-gotten wealth buried some- 
where on the island of St. Thomas itself, or 
on one of the many nearby cays. 

But all this, do you say, has nothing to do 
with Easter celebrations? On the surface, no. 
But there is one significant connecting link 
between the island's lurid past, and its color- 
ful, but more prosaic present; the black folk, 
who predominate so largely, are all descend- 
ents of those slaves who were pitilessly stolen 
from Africa. They brought with them noth- 
ing in the way of material possessions, and yet 
with them came their own native folk lore, 
their own music, their own beliefs in primitive 
spirits. And to-day, in the Easter celebrations, 
this “spiritual baggage” plays an important 
role. 

We had expected to see something pic- 
turesque on Easter Sunday. Thé motion pic- 
ture camera was all set to take anything worth 
recording. But, to our surprise and chagrin, 
nothing happened that might not have hap- 
pened at home in the States. 

The churches were banked with flowers, 
the natives, both black and white, put on their 
best dresses and went to listen to Easter music 
and sermons.‘ The whole atmosphere of the 
place was decorous, reverent, quietly happy. 

Well, said we, was this all? Was this the 
Easter which we had been told would be 
‘different’ ? 

People smiled. “Wait until to-morrow,” 
they promised. ‘You'll see something differ- 
ent!” 

And we did. Early in the morning, even 
before the siren down in the pink stone fort 
had uttered its seven o'clock shriek, we heard 
sounds of music on the steep, narrow streets 
below us. Hurrying out to the long gallery, 
we looked down on a group of black boys of 
all ages, dressed in the weirdest assortment of 
patched garments, wearing fantastic hats made 
of colored cardboard, and playing various in- 
struments, ; 

One had a guitar; another a banjo; a couple 
of very black pickaninnies tooted lustily on 





fied and gracious than the simple ceremony 
which turned Christina Budlong into Chris- 
tina Hartless, as the few friends and rela- 
tives who ate the delicious wedding break- 
fast in the flower-filled apartment, all agreed. 
Only the beautiful flowers from the Hartless 
greenhouses were accepted from their owner; 
a pleasant-faced cousin from the West re- 
ceived the guests, and Bubbles’s godmother, 
an old school friend, stood up beside Christy 
when she was married. The dark-eyed 
French girl—“Mammo,” they called her— 
who took Bubbles to and from his kinder- 
garten, and walked in the park with him, had 
turned her clever fingers to the embroidery on 
the pale gray wedding dress, and also to the 
delicate chicken patties and cleverly flavored 
salad; she had designed the spun sugar 
wreath on the wedding cake, and carried the 
slices herself to the guests, with the prettiest 
courtesy; and it was her hand that held Bub- 
bles quiet by her side, between herself and 
Aunt Ida, when the clergyman stood ready 
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and the little circle rose to receive the bride 
as she entered the room on the arm of the 
dignified old lawyer who had been her father's 
best friend. 

“That Mammo is a perfect treasure,” the 
Western cousin murmured to Aunt Ida. “I 
don't know what we'd have done without 
her. I'm so glad Christina's going to keep 
her as governess—she knows how to manage 
the child, and everyone does spoil him so. 
Christina certainly has to thank your niece 
for her, Miss Hartless.” 

“Ye-es, I suppose she does,” Aunt Ida 
agreed, but without enthusiasm. It was true 
that the French girl, who had done occasional 
mending and cleaning for the pupils at Imp’s 
school, had been recommended to Christina 
by Irene. Aunt Ida had no objection to the 
girl, but she had doubted the wisdom of the 
recommendation—since, after all, Irene knew 
nothing about the French girl. 


(To Be Continued.) 


EASTER ON ST. THOMAS 


tin flutes. And, as background for the lively 
melody of a West Indian folk song, “Every- 
body's Runnin’ Wild,’ *came a steady ‘‘scratch, 
scratch’’—a dry rasping rhythm that made me 
think of the gourds in Cuban orchestras. 

One of the bigger boys was holding a long, 
curved gourd, and was whipping a steel knit- 
ting needle across its grooved surface to make 
the rhythm we had heard. That gourd was 
the “scratchy,” and the group itself is called 
a “Scratchy Band.” 

The grinning boys saw us watching them, 
and doffed their hats. Then began a per- 
formance that would have delighted any thea- 
ter audience in the United States. They sang, 
they danced—and ow they danced! Their 
rich, African voices had the peculiar sweet- 
ness of tone that “white folks’ throats” never 
quite possess. The music they made was in- 
fectiously cheerful. 

We tossed them a few coins, and they ac- 
cepted them with shouts of “Thanks, Baas! 
Thanks, Modom!"" Then they went on down 
the sunlit street, and we heard the steady 
“scratch-scratch’’ of the gourd when the mu- 
sic itself was almost indistinguishable. 

Very soon we heard other Scratchy Bands; 
some of them far away on the higher hills, 
and some of them parading along the main 
streets, and down along the water front. We 
hastily got our camera equipment together 
and started out. Every group we encountered 
was differently dressed, but the idea was the 
same; singing, dancing, lusty mimicry. 

The members of one of the Scratchy Bands, 
in spite of their own ebon skins, were all 
painted with what they called “lam black.” 
(Lamp black, I suppose.) We asked, as tact- 
fully as possible, why they had done this. To 
us, it was in the same class with gilding the 
lily, or perfuming the rose. The leader an- 
swered readily enough, “That's to show we're 
coons.” 

“Coon” is the word they apply to American 
minstrel Negroes. These boys had even whit- 
ened their mouths grotesquely, and one of 
them was called “Mistah Bones.” 

We went down by the Post Office, where 
there is a lovely park, and were set upon by a 
swarm of howling “Indians,” brandishing 
tomahawks. 


At first sight, they were a ferocious-looking 
gang, with coarse black hair adorned with 
feathers, and their faces painted with stripes 
of red and yellow. But closer inspection re- 
vealed that, though the “Indians’” faces were 
black, their bodies were encased in long union 
suits, dyed reddish brown, and ornamented 
with feathers and tassels. The wigs had been 
made of horsehair. My husband, pitying their 
obvious discomfort in such hot costumes on 
such a hot day, remarked that, up North, real 
Indians wore a good deal less. But the leader 
of the ‘savages’ said rebukingly, “Yes, Baas, 
we knows that is so. But we patronize the 
decent Indians!” 

It was while we were talking to, and pho- 
tographing, the “decent” Indians, that we 
heard the pounding of drums, and the high, 
eerie notes of a flute. Small black boys ran 
past us shouting, “Mucko Jumbie! Mucko 
Jumbie!” 

We followed, with the camera, and came 
to an open place in the little park where we 
saw the strangest of all the Easter celebrations. 
A figure on stilts was dancing to the music of 
the flutes and the jungle rhythm of two drums. 
We thought at first it was a woman, for it 
wore a pink house dress, underneath which 
we could see the flash of petticoats as the 
amazing dancer whirled and pirouetted above 
us. It wore a mask—a pink and white doll 
face which helped to carry out the illusion of 
femininity, yet contrasted grostesquely with 
the black hands and arms of the dancer. The 
headdress was a _ boat-shaped paper hat, 
crowned with a large rosette of pink crépe 
paper. 

But it was not a woman—it was a man; a 
Negro who, ever since he was seven years old, 
has done the Mucko Jumbie” dance on stilts. 
So expert is he, that he dances on one stilt, 
throwing the other up into the air and catch- 
ing it as it comes down. 

He whirls around and around. He waltzes, 
he does what would ordinarily be a tap dance, 
he leaps like a frog. The fascinated crowd 
watch him, applaud him, and sometimes he 
collects a few pennies from tourists and white 
spectators. But even if heand his “musicians” 
obtained no money at all for their spéctacular 
performance, it would still take place on the 
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day after Easter. It is a custom that defies 
historians and students of ethnology, for no 
one knows when it started, or what it really 
signifies. 

Since I am intensely interested in folk lore 
and customs of all kinds, I tried my best to 
find out the “why" of the dance, and the rea- 
son for the costume. I drew almost a total 
blank. 

I learned only that a “jumbie’’ is a “‘spirit,’’ 
of which all the West Indian Negroes are 
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afraid. Jumbies are supposed to live in trees 
—a belief brought over from Africa, like the 
word itself. Hence I deduce that the high 
stilts probably represent trees. But why the 
dancer should wear a woman's costume, no 
one in St. Thomas, either black or white, 
could tell me. 

That night there were bonfires, and many 
parties. We peeped through the windows of 
a house below ‘1829” and saw colored boys 
and girls dancing the bamboola, a native 
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dance much like the rhumba of Cuba. And, 
until long after midnight, we heard the songs 
and the fantastic music of strolling Scratchy 
Bands. 

At last, under an orange-colored moon that 
rose above Bluebeard’s Castle, the ancient city 
slept. City of romance, tragedy, and high 
adventure. City where the past and present 
join hands, presenting to the sympathetic visi- 
tor a smiling, hospitable welcome. It had 
been indeed, a ‘‘different’” Easter! 


THE GIRL SCOUTS—WHO? WHAT? WHY? 
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year, and sewing for the flood sufferers? 
That was the most grown-up I'd ever felt,” 
cried another voice. 

“And the very first year, when we thought 
we'd clean up the town!’’ giggled Sophia. 
“Do you remember how we gathered up ev- 
ery stray bit of paper from the streets, and 
old tin cans from under the bushes in vacant 
lots, to see which troop could have the big- 
gest pile of rubbish to burn? I was never so 
proud of anything as to find a pair of old, 
old shoes under the elderberries by the 
creek!” 

“Oh, and do you remember,” shouted 
someone, “how Muriel came with a perfectly 
enormous armful of cans and old newspapers 
from her own home to help make our pile 
bigger ?”’ 


URIEL had an untroubled smile through 

the gale of laughter which followed, 
even though her cheeks did get pinker. 
“Well, I didn’t know that that wasn’t play- 
ing square, then,” she said. “We've learned 
a lot about straight thinking by being Girl 
Scouts, haven't we?” 

“And about a lot of other things,” put in 
Essie. “I am sure it wasn't why I joined the 
Girl Scouts, but certainly one of the very 
most important and interesting things I got 
trom it is learning so much about all kinds 
of things that you'd never get a chance to 
learn anywhere else. I simply loved all those 
things we used to learn when we had to do 
badges. 

“Do you remember those little tricks we 
learned when we were being ‘handywoman’ 
and ‘electrician’? And to lash and whittle 
and saw and use other tools? Then the wood 
carving with Mrs. Tracy. And such fasci- 
nating things in hand crafts—leather and 
ratha at camp were such fun. And I never 
had such a good summer as when I broke 
my leg and had to stay home in bed instead 
of going to camp, and Miss Pearce came over 
and taught me how to cut and bend and 
solder tin, and I made almost everything in 
the house out of tin cans! Gee, the family 
must have practically lived on canned food 
that year—right in the middle of summer, 
too. 

“But I learned so much in the way of 
handling metal then, that it has made my 
work with copper and pewter much easier 
now. If, in fact, it did not first make me real- 
ize how fascinating this better thing would 
be,” she added. 

Essie, by the way, has done some really 
outstanding things in metal work, beginning 
with a High School hand craft class, and la- 
ter taking lessons from our celebrated Mr. 
Eggleston. 


“And the pottery, reminded Marie. “I 


adore the pottery. With that cunning little 
kiln Rhona built herself.” 

“I notice neither of you mention sewing, 
or cooking, or laundering, in hand crafts,” 
mischievously taunted Dora. ‘Nor, as to 
metal work, cleaning and polishing the brass 
and silver at home!” 

Marie and Essie laughed with the others, 
and Dora added in a louder voice, “But really, 
seriously, I like all those so-called home- 
making things best myself. I think getting 
the cooking and dressmaking badges was as 
fascinating as some of you think the crafts- 
man’s and handywoman’s, and I confess I 
am keeping right on with both of them at 
home.” 

“You made that cute dress you wore to 
the party Friday nighe didn’t you?’ asked 
Muriel, and Dora nodded. 

“And I loved canning last summer,” ex- 
claimed one, “even if I did burn my thumb,” 

“I think the housekeeping and_ hostess 
badges have helped us so much already. And 
we did have fun getting them.” 

“And I sure am going to take a hospital 
course after Junior College. The Red Cross 
and hame nursing and first aid and all showed 
me that.” 

“But baby nursing was more fun than 
those! Do you remember how adorable Mrs. 
Selwyn’s baby was?” 


DOZEN other simultaneous comments 

showed how absorbing the domestic ac- 
tivities had been to a majority of the girls. 
But, as that enthusiasm subsided, Mary War- 
den’s voice was heard, prolonged beyond and 
above the others, “Well, the homemaking 
stuff is all right, and I'm glad I stuck to those 
badges and got most of them. But my candid 
opinion is that the best thing about a home is 
the garden, and I like the gardener’s badge 
better than the others—and I am more in- 
terested in your garden, Mrs. Hoover, than 
in your housekeeping!” 

“I like gardens better than houses, too, 
vouchsafed Carol, “but that’s because they're 
outdoors. I like all the outdoor things best. 
I don't see how you all could have talked 
so long about Scouting and, except for Eu- 
nice, never have mentioned hiking, or camp- 
ing, or bicycling, or horseback riding, or find- 
ing trees and flowers and birds—and espe- 
cially insects and stars and—" 

But we never heard the end of Carol's 
sentence. A dozen voices had chimed in, 
extolling one or another of the outdoor in- 
terests. In voices certainly, if not in regis- 
tered badge work, the out-of-door Scouting 
was keeping up with the homemaking. It 
would take a longer article than THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL wants this month to correlate just 
the remarks of this one troop on this one 
subject. . 

While this general conversation was pro- 
ceeding, with so many voices one wondered 


how any one heard anything, I called over 
to Betty Smith, who was lying on the grass 
quite near me, and said, “Betty, I haven't 
yet learned the reason why you came into 
Scouting ?”’ 

She gave me one of her pleasant, lazy 
smiles, as she answered, “Oh, I don’t really 
know. All the other kids were doing it, and 
I didn’t want to be left out. I suppose I was 
like Mary Jane and wanted to do what all 
the rest did. I remember thinking I could 
drop out if I didn’t like it. But it’s been lots 
of fun,’ she concluded. 

I smiled to myself as I thought how little 
her indolent mind saw of the difference be- 
tween her inclinations and those of the en- 
ergetic Mary Jane, as they were both drawn 
to the Girl Scouts by the fact that others 
were there. 

The doing things together, as volunteers; 
the being together; the planning for them- 
selves and talking things out, girl to girl, was 
overwhelmingly proven to me, in this half 
hour, to be one of the great attractions of 
the troop. 

“But, do you all know,” rang out one 
clear emphatic voice above the others, ‘‘Scout- 
ing wouldn’t be Scouting without Miss 
Strong? J think the most important part 
about a Girl Scout troop is the captain.” 

A salvo of applause greeted this, and a 
low grumbled remark, coming to my ears, 
was, “Gee, how some people could spoil a 
troop if they happened to be captain!” 

As the girls rushed off to their patrol 
trees, I apologized to Miss Strong for having 
started a discussion that took up so much 
time. 

“Oh, they’ enjoyed thinking it all over, 
you could see,” she said. “It is good for 
them, sometimes, to find something worth dis- 
cussing that has come up spontaneously, not 
been planned on an agenda. Particularly as 
these girls are old enough to do their own 
planning now—practically altogether, and re- 
ally, not just nominally.” Then she turned, 
in answer to a call from under the big loquat 
tree, “Oh, Miss Strong, do come and tell us 
about—” - 


O, I said to myself, as I watched the girls 

beginning their afternoon of work and 
amusement together, “This is what Girl Scouts 
are. This is as it is, and as it should be.” 

The Girl Scouts’ so-called “program’’ is 
supposed to be elastic enough for girls of 
all ages, coming from the influence of all 
kinds of homes and schools and churches—in 
the little New England fishing villages, or 
in the mining camps in the Sierras, or the 
great cities between—to work out together, 
with the aid and companionship of wise old- 
et friends as leaders, the kind of work and 
play that they best, enjoy, and that is best 
for them. 

And they do have such a good time doing it! 
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as ME on, Beautiful—it’s be- 
coming, whichever way you 
tilt it. We've just time to get to 
the Little House before troop 
meeting starts,” urged Jean. 

Joan gave a last look at her mir- 
rored self, and a final touch to the 
brim of her Girl Scout hat. “Okay. 
I'm ready.” She glanced at the 
clock on the mantelpiece. “Your 
watch must be fast, old dear. That 
clock’s right, so we'll have time 
to go through the Park.” 


@ “What's that under your arm?” 
she asked, as they sauntered hap- 
pily along between rows of golden- 
showering forsythias. The path 
was red with maple blossoms, and 
above them the branches flung rosy 
bloom against the spring sky. 











“When Good Fellows Get Together’ 


@ ‘‘The April AMERICAN 
GIRL,” replied Jean. “I thought 
it'd be interesting to read the patrol 
what Elizabeth Macdonald Os- 
borne says about The Future You. 
It’s the first of two articles on 
Poise and Personality.” 

“The only article in the April 
magazine I've had time to read 
yet,” said Joan, “is Dr. Frank H. 
Richardson's on The Kind of Girls 
Boys Like. It’s a wow.” 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Jean. “And 
it'll be a help, by cricky! It does 
girls a lot of good to get a man’s 
point-of-view on that interesting 
subject.” 

“You said it! By the way, that 
article of Emma-Lindsay Squier’s, 
Mystery Island, looked exciting. 
Have you read it?” 





“IT have. And it is. It made me 
want to set sail for the Island of 
Saba right away. Weren't the 
ohotographs beautiful ?” 

“Grand—all of Mr. Bransby’s 
are,” joan said. ‘Well, here we 
are at the Little House—and we 
haven't said a word about the 
April stories yet!” 

But Jean did not hear. “Hark!” 
she whispered, laying her hand on 
her friend’s arm. “Wasn't that a 
song sparrow?” 
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